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POETRY. 
From the New York Mirror. 
STANZAS. 
“ Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As itis famed to do.’’— Keats. 


Tuy day of dreams is o'er, 
Theretore to earth no more, 
Poor cheated heart, with fond assurance trust! 
Its promises are vain, 
Brittle its strongest chain, 
Andall its proudest honours—gilded dust. 


Too jong, alag! too long, 
Has hope’s delusive song , 
Lulled thee to sleep in fancy’s magic bowers ; 
Though young, ’lis time to wake— 
Up! and indignant break 
The spell tiiat mocks at reason’s blinded powers. 


Send thy lorn spirit back 
Along life’s pilgrim track, - 
And where are charms of boyhood’s joyous reign? 
Gone from thy darkling eye, 
Leaving thy future's sky 
As lone as night without her starry train. 


Behold yon evening sky— 
Sunset’s strange alchymy 
Hath stained the clouds with Eden’s gorgeous dyes; 
One moment pause, and lo! 
Passedis that glorious show, 
And all is dark—’tis thus with beauty’s eyes! 


And love, that in their lhght 
Eporied with wild delight, 
Like that fair bird whose home iso’er the clouds, 
Flies ere those orbs grow dark, 
Or lingers but to mark 
How deep the gloom the broken heart that shrouds. 


And that which men call fame, 
The echo of a name— 
That fires impassioned genius to rebel 
Against the doom of death— 
’Tis but a whispered breath 
Flung to the winus to perish with his knell. 


Where are the early friends, 
Whose cherished memory blends 
With all the visions of our earlier hours? 
Some are estranged and cold, 
Some climes remote benold, 
And some repose where bloom the charnel flowers. 


And she whose every: thought 


O, where isshe—the loved and lost—say where ? 
Ask not, for who may tell 
Where the freed spirits dwell 

In unimagined glory ?—she is there! 


And may it yet be ours 
To meet in those blest bowers, _ 
Unknown to tears, save such as radiant start 
In smiles from angel eyes, 
When joys too joyous rise 
From the pure fountains ofa sinless heart ? 


Fond thought of bliss divine! 
No more will I repine, 
Though doomed with fortune’s darkest fiends to cope ; 
But witha soul elate 
Meet every sha(t of fate, 
{n the calin strength cf that efalted hope. 


——— 


PROTEUS. 


THE NOVICE, OR THE CONVENT DEMON, 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

The convent of Franenlob wasone of the most deli- 
ciously situated in the countries of the Rhine; and its 
domain was so rich that it was for several centuries 
the object of contention between two powerful barons 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The barons of Wildenstein 
urged the right of more ancient possession, while 
the barons of Leibenstein, when beaten in argument, 
cut the knot of casuistry with the sword. Both pos- 
sessed the prize alternately; but, at length, the lat- 
ter continued to keep it within their grasp so long, 
that the claims of the other party were laid aside and 
forgotten. 

The feud, notwithstanding, between the two houses 
was carried on as bitterly as ever; and on one oc- 
casion the arms of Wildenstein were so successful, 
that the baron of Leibenstein began to fear he should 
neither have castle nor convent left. In this predica- 
ment he applied to Saint Iideganda, the heavenly pa- 
troness of the convent, and vowed, in the event of 
her delivering himfrom the threatened danger, to de- 
dicate in due time, to her service, the child, whether 
boy or girl, with which his lady was then about to 
present him. The Saint, as it appeared, was nct 

slow in striking the bargain. The baron triumphed 
in turn over his enemy, and the young Juliet of Lei- 
benstein, from the moment she saw the light, was 
brought up as the destined bride of heaven. 

Time rolled on, and every year struck a new 
blow atthe pride of Leibenstein. First one son was 


slain, and then another, and then a third; and at last. 


the baron, now sinking into the vale of life, found 
himself alone. Bitterly then did he regret his bar- 
gain with Saint Ildeganda, Little had he thought 
in giving Juliet away, that he handed over his broad 
lands to another race, and snapped suddenly the suc- 
cession of a hundred lords of Leibenstein. The 
beauty which was now about to be shrouded for ever 


from the world by a black veil, might in other cir- 
cumstances have fired half the hearts of Germany; 
the palatine himself might have sued for a hand so 
lair, when animated by blood so noble; and the heir- 
ess of his house might have been the mother of a line 
of princes. Regiet, however, was now in vain; her 
novieiate had almost expired; and, in another week, 
the blooming Juliet of Leibenstein would become 
the nun IHdeganda. 

But with regard to the Wildensteins, the baron’s 
position had lately altered for the better. His old 
enemy was dead; and the young baron, one of the 
most celebrated knights of the time, cared more for 
tournaments and single combats than for wars of in- 
terest or revenge. He was, besides, addicted to the 
effeminate pleasures of poetry and sentimental love; 
and spent in the society of the dames and damsels of 
Mainz all the time which he did not throw away in 
improving his estates, rebuilding ruins, and explor- 
ing antiquities. 

As for Juliet, she was more an object of admira- 
tion than of pity. Her beauty was of that sort which 
is termed radiant. There was something, indeed, so 
ethereal about her, that she gave one the idea of a 
being of « purer, brighter, and happier world. Her 
heart was at once warm and light, her spirits buoy- 
ant, and her temper gay almost to childishness. Her 
musical laugh, as it echoed through the convent gar- 
den, called a smile into the face of the sternest nun 
in the sisterhood; and when she appeared, a gleam of 
sunshine seemed to fall on many a cold and dark and 
withered heart. 

The convent walls were the horizon of Juliet’s 
hopes and fears; for she had never known, and but 
rarely seen, the world beyond... Within their bound- 
aries there was enough for the exercise of all the 
affections her heart yet knew. She had there her 
long, deep friendships, and her shallow, short-lived 
enmities; her gentle charities, and even her proud 
ambitions. There were mirth and mourning, com- 
ings and goings, sickness and even death. She 
might herself look forward, through her family in- 
terest, to the very highest offices in the community, 
to the abbess-ship itself; and in the mean time she 
amused herself with resolving, if ever the fortunate 
day of her accession arrived, to promulgate a law 
against being unhappy, and to admit into her do- 
minions only bright faces and joyful hearts. 

At present, more especially, the approaching ce- 
remony of Juliet‘s taking the veil kept the minds and 
tongues of the dames of Saint Ildeganda in full em- 
ployment; but even this interesting topic now began 
to be rivalled by another of a different nature. ‘lhe 
reader is awure that in those days the Evil One 
amused himself with walking to and fro upon the 
earth, in spite of the countless saints of the catholic 
regime; and it was, therefore, no very uncommon 
thing to see him as he passed by, or at least to feel 
his presence, and then describe him to the outward 
faculties by the perceptions of the inner ones. As 
yet, however, our nuns had only talked of the expe- 
rience of others, and repeated, whisperingly, as they 
narrowed the circle round the winter bearth, the 
thousand strange stories which haunted the world, 
like the phantoms they described. But now the 
conversation beexme more serious 

How the devil thought of visiting so retired and 
holy a place as the little convent of Saint Hdeganda 
no one could imagine; but the fact was only too well 
established. He had been seen in the garden, he had 
been s-en in the west corridor, and he had been seen 
in visions. Atone time, he appeared in the like- 
ness of a tall man, ornamented with horns; at an- 
other, he was a black dwarf, with cloven feet; and at 
a third, he wore his head ander his shoulder, like 
the neighbours of the anthropophagi. The remark- 
#ble circumstance was, that the spirit disclosed him- 
self indiscriminately to the wise and the foolish, the 
credulous and the seeptie; and at last, to allay the 
ferment, father Gottlob was sent for to a neighbour- 
ing monastery, that his opinion might he taken on 
the subject. 

Father Gottlob was looked upon as a kind of saint 
in the district; and indeed there was something so 
strikingly intellectual in his venerable face, that you 
saw at once in him a man who might rise to the lof- 
tiest pinnacle, if he only willed it, in any summit 
whatever. From infancy, however, he had been 
brought up to the monastic life, and his faculties 
could only develop themselves in a monastic mould. 
He knew nothing about men; but was intimatety ac- 
quainted with the spirits both of light and darkness. 
He was conversant with the mysteries of the church, 
butas ignorantasa child of the mysteries of the 
heart. 

The father’s arrival at the Convent of Franenlob 
was anevent of some magnitude in the estimation 
of the nuns; and it may be a question whether he, 
or the devil who had been the means of introducing 
him, was looked upon as the more distinguished vi- 
sitor. He was received with as much ceremony as 
ithe had beea the pope himself; and at last, when 


fairly established in a handsome oratory, he set 
himself to inquire, with heart and soul, into the 
business before him. ‘The father, however, with 
all his ingenuity, could not elicita particle more 
information than we have communicated in a sin- 
gle sentence. A shape had been seen in the garden 
and in various parts of the buildings; and it had 
vanished suddenly when seen, not by means of the 
intervention of walls or trees, but when nothing had 
been near it but the firm earth and the clear air.— 
The testimonies of the nuns agreed in this, although 
each, of course, varied according to the character 
of the individual; but the witness whose account 
was, in the opinion of the others, the most vague 
and unsatisfactory, was eonsidered by father Gottlob 
the most important of the whole. This witness was 
Juliet of Leibenstein, who was by this time added 
to the list of ghost seers. 

When the beautiful novice knelt before the monk 
his faded countenance was lighted up by such an il- 
lumination as might have been east upon it by the 
appearance of an angel; and perhaps some asso- 
ciation of the kind did suggest itself to the old man’s 
fancy. 

‘Have yor, too,” said he, in atone of surprise, 
“been haunted by this thing of sin and darkness??? 

**T know not, father.” 

““Yhey tell me that you are pale, tearful, melan- 
choly, you vhose life has till now been like a dream 
of heaven. Is it so?” 

‘| knownot, father. Ido notfeelasI was wont.” 

** When cid the change take place?” 

** evening.” 

*¢ Describe the cause, or the circumstance.” 

was alsne in the garden,” said Juliet, *‘ and 
feeling drovsy—” 

** Drowsy! ah! ah! that is the time for the enemy. 
Watch and pray!” 

‘J sat dovn upon the violet bank, and soon the 
shrubs and jowers began to blend and to grow dim, 
and the son;s of the birds were molten into a single 
strain, slumlerous and indistinet,and—and—I believe 
I fell asleep” 

dramed? Of what?” 

the vorld.” 

**Ah! ah the old inspiration. ” 

“Oh, no! it Was quite another world! There were 
birds, and flowers, and walks, and gentle deeds, and 
beautiful thoughts, and dames, and warriors, and 
dancing plumes—” 

‘*Hold!” cried the monk, indignantly. ‘‘And 
when you awoke?” 

‘Then I saw something.” 

‘*Was it tall or short?” 

‘Not too tall. It was covered either with a cloak or 
a cloud, and the instant my eyes were fully opened, 
it disappeared.” 

““Were you afraid?” 

‘Startled, but not afraid: ‘Ina little while I was 
so bold as to leok into the old dry well, the only 
place for many yards round, where a human being 
could have vanished; but nothing was there except a 
toad, which has lived there as long as I can recol- 
lect.” 

“‘What was your first thought after awaking?” 

**Of my father’s castle.” 

“‘What!—before your convent!” 

‘‘And of minstrel songs.” 

*‘And handsome knights.” 

was the devil!” cried the monk, starting from 
his seat. He paced for some time in agitation 
through the room, and then turning to the novice— 

‘‘Daughter,” said he, ‘‘the evil one never acts 
without a motive,” and till now I have been puzzled 
to discern the cause of his visit. It would be absurd 
to suppose that he comes merely to frighten the 
sisters; for in reality there is nothing so wholesome 
to the soulas fear. You are his intended victim! 
It is to you he has revealed himself, not in hideous 
but noble form, and not in thoughts of terror, but of 
beauty and delight. The mystery in which he has 
shrouded his incarnation, is meant to awaken your 
curiosity; and 1 feel confident it will speedily be 
thrown aside. Fear not, however, for I am with 
you. Theonly directions [ can give you in the 
meantime, are to pray and continue steadfast.— 
Should you see the apparition again, (which I shall 
endeavour to prevent,) repeat a paternoster aloud, 
and call upon the Lady Ildeganda, and, if evil, it will 
instantly vanish.” 

Father Gottlob did not content himself with using 
only spiritual means. He examined carefully every 
inch of the premises, and especially descended in 
person into the old well, trying its walls, stone by 
stone, witha hammer. He then, to the grief and 
horror of Juliet, ejected the toad from its ancient 
domain, and threw it beyond the precincts of the 
convent, and finished this part of the business by 
burning incense in the well, and reciting over it the 

most approved formulz for the expulsion of devils. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the very presence of the 


holy father had been able to keep the evil one at 
bay, for the shape remained invisible from the in- 
stant of hisarrival. The nuns by degrees recovered 
their spirits, and began joyfully to prepare for the 
divine bridal of the novice; and all things at last 
returned to their usual tranguillity—except the 
heart of poor Juliet. She was still ina dream; she 
still sighed, and trembled, and shed tears; the ideas 
of the world which had been suggested, she knew 
not how, still haunted her fancy: the barb had stuck. 
The day had now arrived when she was permitted 
to pay a farewell visit to the abode of her ancestors, 
and both baron and abbess- united in exhibiting as 
much splendour as was possible upon the occasign. 
Owing to the feud witk the voung baron Wild 
stein, which had never been formally concluded, t 
procession partook as much of the military as of the 
religious character; for, although tae immediate 
escort of the novice consisted of twelve monks, this 


‘was followed and preceded by a strong body of 


knights and men-at-arms. Arrived at the castle of 
Leibenstein, she was received by her kinsmen with 
more respect than affection, and by the baronet him- 
self with more grief than either. He looked, with 
all a father’s pride, upon the beautiful girl before 
him, just touching pon womanhood, and thought 
with a bitter sigh of his bargain with Saint Ildegand?, 

As for Juliet, she was amused, delighted, and be- 
wildered. Never had the world appeared so bright 
and glorious. She was herself a queen—a goddess: 
every tongue blessed her, every eye worshipped her. 
Never was a day so happy and so short! ‘The time 
of parting had arrived hetore she fancied it was noon; 
and with a saddened heart, and a thoughtful brow, 
she at length tore herself away from the unholy en- 
chantments of the world, and began to retrace her 
steps to Franenlob. 

** Two and two, brothers,” said one of the twelve 
monks; ‘‘ six of us before the palfrey, and four be- 
hind, and one at each side of the damsels of Leiben- 
stein.” 

They arranged themselves in this order, but there 
was one left. In vain the director of the procession 
counted, then rubbed his eyes, blessed himself, and 
ecunted again; there was still a thirteenth monk! 
The men-at-arms, however, who formed the van of 
the march, were already in motion; and those behind, 
emboldened by good cheer and abundance of wine, 
pushed upon the religious convoy with laical rade- 
ness. There was no time, therefore, to detect the 
intruder; and the directing brother, consoliog him- 
self with the idea that a discovery must be made at 
the postern of Saint Ildeganda, began Lo step out like 
the rest. 

“ What a lovely prospect!” said Juiiet, hardly 
conscious that she spoke aloud. ‘* With what ex- 
quisite tranquillity the sun forsakes this beautiful 
world, to sink behind those stern and rugged moun- 
tains!” 

**This beautiful world will be his again to-mor- 
row,” remarked one of the brothers by her side. 
Juliet started, she knew not whether at the voice or 
the words, and threw a glance of momentary alarm 
in the direction of her convent. She sighed deeply. 

**The sun,” pursued the monk, ‘ does not sink 
into agrave—or into a cell, He goes to illume other 
worlds, and gladden other eyes.” 

Juliet blushed, she knew not why. It seemed as 
if the voice was familiar to her ear; although, if so, 
she must have heard it only in her dreams, since 
her male acquaintances on the earth were so few as 
to be easily recognizable. , 

‘‘ Father,” said she, at last, hesitatingly, ‘* have 
I ever seen you before?” : 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the monk; ‘‘in the garden of 
Saint Ideganda, near the old well.” 

Juliet shrank and trembled. She would fain have 
addressed some one she knew; but as the cowls of 
the whole party were drawn over their faces to pro- 
tect their eyes from the glare of the setting sun, 
which was yet strong, it was impossible for her to 
tell that she was surrounded by a troop of spirits. 

**] could not have seen you, then, for I was 
asleep!” she faltered at length, thinking it necessary 
to say something. 

‘‘ Oh! that is nothing,” replied the monk, and he 
raised his cowl sufficiently to allow his face to be 
visible, although to her alone. ** Do you know me, 
Juliet?” said he, softly. : 

Yes—no—yes!”? stammered the novice, 
founded and alarmed; for it was a face that recalled 
distinctly the apparition of the garden, and which 
her fancy had since dwelt upon repeatedly in her 
dreams, 

‘« Do you wish to see me again?” he continued. 

** Yes—no!” ‘ 

“cc Ves!” said the stranger, smiling exultingly; 
and at the moment the procession halted at the gates 
of Franenlob. ‘ 

Several knights pressed forward to assist the no~ 
vince to dismount; but the directing brother calles 


out sternly to the monks to stand fast, 
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“€ Ay, ay,” replied they, for they had all noticed 
with anger, the augmentation of their party to an 
unlucky number, “let us see who is this we have 
among us!” 

They placed themselves in a line against the gate; 
and when counted, it was found there were just 
twelve monks! This strange incident struck the 
whole party with surprise and consternation; and it 
was observed that the novice, whose face had been 
before unusually flushed, became deadly pale. 

When fairly entered within the walls, Juliet was 
encircled by the younger nuns, wild for news of 
the world. In vain she pleaded fatigue; in vain the 
bell sounded the hour of retirement; this was an oc- 
casion which did not comeevery day; and, sheltering 
themselves behind the privilege of the novice—al- 
ways greater asthe time of their final extinction 
approached—they earried her off into the garden, 
and seated her with playful voice upon the violet 
bank, where thethe rays of the setting sun always 
lingered the longest. Juliet at length was fairly 
rallied out of her depression, and even on a spot like 
this lost all sense of alarm, surrounded by the glee- 
some sisters, 


When in the midst of her simple story, however, 
she was interrupted by a trembling of the earth. 

«* An earthquake! an earthquake!” cried one of 
the nuns—“but, holy saints, what is that?” and she 
pointed with horror to the old well, from which a 
volume of smoke was seen slowly rising. At the 
sight the nuns fled shrieking to the chapel; but Ju- 
liet, overpowered with fatigue and emotion, sank 
upon her knees, 

The column of vapour rose majestically, till it 
was illumined in the centre by a vivid flash; when a 
groaning, rumbling noise, resembling distant thun- 
der, came from the earth, and the shape stood before 
her. 


“ Holy Saint Ildeganda!” cried the novice— 


Oro pro mihi!” 

** Amen!” saidthe stranger. Juliet recited the 
paternoster with a loud and fervent voice; and in 
like manner the stranger responded ** Amen.” 

** You see,” said he gently, ‘* that, as the proverb 
says, L am not so wicked as I am black!” 

** In the name of heaven,” demanded the novice 
more boldly, as she crossed her forehead, **who and 
what art thou?” 

** Tam one who would befriend you—for a certain 
recompense—if you will only afford me an opportu- 
nity. At present we have none, for I scent the ap- 
proach of those by whom I may not be seen. Pro- 
mise that to-morrow evening—your last evening of 
liberty—after the holy sisters have retired to rest, 
you will meet me here!” 

**T will not promise!” replied Juliet, gathering 
courage from indignation. 

**Vhen I must visit you in your cell,” said the 
Stranger, cool 
** Oh, yes, 
disappeared. 

What Juliet’s reflections were that miserable 
night, it was not fora simple pen like ours to des- 
cribe. Father Gottlob, itappeared, was right, and 
the visit of this unkaown being was to her. More- 
over, her interest and curiosity had indeed been ex- 
cited by the indistinetness of his first appearance; 
and that part of the mystery, as the monk had truly 
predicted, was not laid aside. The stranger had come 
to befriend her—and for a recompense! What re- 
compense? The novice shuddered, as a thousand 
tales of horror crowded upon her memory. But, on 
the other hand, so far from having been discomfited 
by her prayer and invocation, he had replied Amen! 
Had an evil spiritthen power to turn even the ho- 
liest offices of religion into a mockery? Were good 
spirits permitted to haunt the world in smoke and 
flame, and thunder and earthquake? Could aught 
that was wicked lurk in a form so beautiful, a voice 
so melodious, and expression so noble and free? 

The last part part of poor Juliet’s inquiries was 
made witha beating heart and flushing cheek. The 
stranger, compared with the monks she had seen, 
was like an angel, and with the rude knights of her 
father’s household, like ahero ora demigod. His 
face, even when seen so indistinctly as to resemble 
the phantom ofa dream, had haunted her like a 
ata and his voice had lingered in her ear 

ike some magical melody of youth, even when as 
yet she was scarcely conscious of having heard it at 
all. These were dangerous speculations; and Juliet 
felt that they were so. An idea of destiny, dark, 
blind, and uncontrolable, began, at length, to mingle 
with her dreams; and terrible as the desperate 
thoughts that rose like spirits in her meditations, 
she sprang wildly from her couch, and throwing her- 
self before the crucifix, spent the remainder of the 
night iu prayer. 

Mute, pale, and haggard, the onee gay and bloom- 

ing novice crept through the convent on the follow- 
ing day like a condemned criminal, The nuns had 


ly. 
i will—I do promise!” The shape 


almost forgotten their fright in anticipation of the 
ceremony of the morrow; but some of the elder 
preparations, shook 
—It is of no use!” 


ul morning grew 
into arich afternoon; and the afternoon dissolved 


into a heavenly evening. The convent bell called 
the porters bolted 
yawningly the gates for the last time; the sound of 
retreating steps and closing doors died away; and 
all was silence within the precincts of Saint Ildegan= 


sisters, as they went about the 
their heads wisely and muttered 
The hours crept on. A beautiful 


the weary virgins to repose; 


da. 


All was silence, but not absolutely solitude. A 


single {figure might have been observed flitting 
through the courts, now pausing asif to listen, and 
now gliding forward as freely and as noiselessy as 
a spirit. It at length entered the garden, and Juliet 
in her white dress, and the white veil of her novi- 
ciate, might indeed have been taken rather for some 


poetical creation of fancy, than for a daughter of 


sin and tears. 

She paused upon the violet bank; and crossing 
her hands upon her bosom, said in a clear, steady, 
but sweetly mournful voice—** Lo, 1 am here!” 

The shape stood before her. 

‘*Lady,” said he, ina sad and almost solemn tone 
—‘‘to-morrow the gates of the world are closed up- 
on you for ever. EvenT, who willingly abandon a 
lofiier destiny to haunt the steps of Juliet of Leiben- 
stein, must never dare to look upon the face of the 
nun of Ildeganda! Do you know what you forsake? 
Have you ever listened to the prattle of children or 
the whispers of love? Have you ever seen a mother 
weeping tears of joy over the cradle ef her first-born? 
Have you ever prayed beside a deathbead, fenced 
around from evil influences by the holy connexion 
of love and kindness which continued even beyond 
the grave? Do you feel the meaning of the magical 
word home? Ina word, doyou know the world 
which you fly from?” 

While the tempter spoke, Juliet trembled from 
head to foot, but not with fear. His words fell 
like rain-drops upon her parched bosom, calling up 
from its recesses, a thousand beautiful thoughts and 
profound feelings which she had never dreamed of. 
The novice felt a thrill of mingled fear and delight 
as she was conscious of the upspringing of the flowers 
of the heart; but, straggling against the delusion, 
she answered faintly— 

‘IT know the worid. Itis a theatre of sin, and 


strife, and blood, and tears. Its love is chance— 
its friendship deceit—its pleasure folly—its religion 
heresy!” 

The stranger shook his head. 

‘It is even worse than you think, Julet,” said he 
—‘‘and far better. It is as pure as yonder sky, 
when the azure and gold are discoloured by innum- 
erable spots of dark vapour; it is as fertile as this gar- 
den, when showers and sand are intermingled with 
vegetation, But if the good fly from tle world, itis 
they who are to blame if it become all bal. We lose 
time, however; ny purpose isto show jou, to-night, 
what you should do to-morrow,” and he took the 
hand of the novice, 

‘I do not desire to see it,” said Julie, shrinking. 

*© What! Take care—you have not spken truth!” 
The novice blushed; but as she founc herself the 
next moment caught up in the arms of he stranger, 
she had nearly fainted with terror and sirprize. 

‘*¢ Fear nothing,” said he; ** inhale tlis perfume, 
and it will support you.” 


She suffered him to hold something to her face, 
and immediately dropping her head upon his shoul- 
der, she lost all consciousness of her actual situation, 

Every thing around her was indistinct and confus- 
ed. She felt as if in adream, in which she imagined 
herself to be rushing, wheeling, and whirling through 
the air. ‘The first acute perception was of intense 
cold; but this gradually subsided, and when at length, 
as the idea of motion ceased, she opened her eyes, 
she found herself in a glow of warmth. 


They were in the open country, surrounded by 
groves, and hills, and valleys, and streams; and the 
convent of Franenlob was not even jn sight. Juliet, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of beautiful inani- 
mate nature, felt her soul grow calm under the in- 
fluence of the place. ‘lhe sun had sunk behind the 
mountains in the distance; but threw a stream of 
glory over the wide west which still illumined the 
world. The romantic Rhine was seen here and 
there, in the form of a broad lake, through the ranks 
of her hundred hills; every eminence around was 
crowned with woods, to which the mellowed light 
gave a mystic’and religious effect, at once exciting 
to the imagination, and chastening to the heart. 

** This is the world!” said the stranger—what do 
you think of it, Juliet?” 


The novice startled at his voice; for in her admi- 
ration of the scenery, she had almost forgotten the 
unfathomable being to whom she owed the spectacle. 
‘It is beautiful,” said she, timidly—* and more 
than beautiful—more grand and glorious than lL can 
express.” ‘hey walked on in silence, till, crossing 
a rivulet, they entered a nataral alcove of flowering 
shrubs, into which the mellowed light fell still more 
mellowed through the leaves and blossoms. At the 
further end were seated two human figures, close 
beside each other; and Juliet, in the doubtful com- 
pany in which she found herself, felt her heart warm 
to her own species. They advanced, and saw that 
the strangers were a beautiful maiden, whose years 
were at the confluence of the noon and morning of 
life, and a youth, with a sunny cheek, just ripening 
into the rich bloom of manhood. His arm was 
round her waist; her head reclined upon his shoulder; 
and their hands were locked together. 

**You are mine, fairest and dearest!” said the 
youth, as the trembling novice passed, 

**Thine—thine!” whispered the maiden. Juliet 
stood still. Her heart wastroubled; she gazed upon 
the youthful pair till tears rose into her eyes, and 
flowed down her cheeks. 

** Are they not beautiful?” said her guide, as he 
fed her close beside them. The young couple nei- 
ther saw nor heard. They raised their eyes, uncon- 
scious of the presence of witnesses, looking appa- 


rently through and beyond them, Juliet turned a 


look of wonder and terror upon the stranger, as she 
found both she and he were invisible! 

‘‘ These,” said he, leading her away, ‘ are called 
lovers, in the language of this world of sia und 
shame; and to-morrow is their wedding-day.” 

As the novice walked on musing, she thought of 
her own nuptials that were to take place at the same 
time, and started and grew pale. ; ; 

By and by, they heard a sound of music and festi- 
vity, and soon after reached a cottage where a joy- 
ful company were dancing on the green. They were 
young men and women in their holiday dresses, and 
«looked love and laughter from their sunny eyes as 
they flew through the dance. Some old people sat 
by the door, at a table on which were placed wine 
and fruit. They kept time with their hands, snap- 
ping their fingers and shouting gleesomely to the 
dancers; and ever and anon an old man would jump 
from his seat, compelled by the united magic of 
music and memory, and try a Spring upon the 
ground, then shake his head and sit down laughing. 
‘The novice, whose heart was naturally disposed to 
the sin of innocent merriment, could hardly refrain 
from clapping her hands, She quickened her pace 
unconsciously as she advanced; and at length, taking 


ty, fairly skipped to the measure of the inspiring 
pipes. When she saw, however, that even when 
they passed through the ring, and felt the waving of 
the dancers’ garments, their presence was unknown 
and unseen, her brow again grew sad, and she turned 
a look of distrust at her companion. aati, 

‘* This,” said he, ‘is called recreation, in this 
world of sin and wo!” 

They walked on in silence as before, till the 
cortege of the sun had completely disappeared be- 
hind the heights of the west. ‘The air became chill; 
the winds of evening began to rise and murmur 
through the trees; and a dim, heavy, grayish hue 
spread itself abroad upon the world, covering hill and 
plain, and grove, and river, as witha veil. Juliet 
looked anxiously around. The cold seemed to strike 
to her heart; her spirits were depressed; aud whe- 


meantime walked by her side, wrapped in his man- 
tle, tall, calm and beautiful, like one of those images 
of lofty pride and indomitable courage, mingled with 
all manly gentleness and grace, which haunt the vir- 
gin dreams even of a nun. . 
They arrived at a cottage so deeply embowered in 
woods that they had not seen it before. The possess- 
ers appeared to be of a still lower class in society 
than any they had yet seen; tor every thing proclaim- 
ed the presence of extreme poverty. The stranger 
led his protegee to the window, and she looked in. 
Seated by a bright fire there was a pretty young 
woman, although apparently the mother of half a 
dozen children, that were scattered about the room, 
in various employments or amusements. She was 
busily engaged in preparing the faruily supper; while 
one boy was seated on the floor mending a net, an- 
other was cutting bread, and a third mediating be- 
tween the younger fry and a dog, with whom they 
were engaged in a playful contest. Suddenly the 
latch was raised, and the whole party started up. A 
man, habited like a wood-cutter, with soiled dress 
and a wearied look, entered the apartment. ‘*Father! 
father!”’ shouted the children, as they sprang toward 
him. One seized his hatchet to lay it aside; another 
his coat that hung over his shoulder: a third tugged 
at his soiled and heavy boots; and the rest clung 
round his legs. He was seated, with loud cries, in 
his chair of state, and took the two youngest on his 


cleared, his eye grew bright, his look cf weariness 
fied; and when his wife, who had hardly seemed to 
notice him, except by her smiles, so busily was she 
engaged in removing his supper from the fire, sud- 
denly threw her arms round his neek as she passed, 
and kissed him, he strained them altogether in his 
arms. 

‘The novice, at a scene so new, so interesting and 
so delighttul, could not restrain her emotion. She 
felt a sense of suffocation in her throat, that was only 
relieved by a gust of tears. 

Ki uliet,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘is not that beauti- 
ful?” 

‘*Heav-en-ly!” replied Juliet, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“That is what we call domestic happiness, in this 
world of sin and folly!” 

They had lingered so long at the window, that 
when they raised their heads, they saw that the moon 
had risen, and spread a new scene of enchantment 
around them, Leaning on the arm of the stranger, 
whom she no longer feared, Jutiet walked on, im- 
mersed in a reverie, so compounded of the sweet 
and the bitter,that she knew not which predominated. 

*‘Juliet,” said he, quickly, pausing suddenly, 
have seen—not the world—but a portion of what the 
world can bestow, even in the humblest walks of 
life. You already shun the convent, its joys, its vir- 
tues, and its uses, Choose between them. I pledge 
myself (and you know my power) that yeu shall be 
free to follow your choice.” 

He sprinkled something upon her face, and her 
head instantly sank upon his shoulder. When she 
raised it, she was standing alone, on the violet bank, 
in the garden ef Saint Iideganda. 

The great day had at leugth arrived, and the sis- 
ters, getting up early, prepared for the important 
ceremony which was to give a new bride to the 
church. There was something so strange in Juliet’s 
manner, that they supposed her imagination to be 


advantage of the excuse afforded by a slight decJivi- ter,that the spectators imagined she had become in- 


knees, and embraced them all, one by one. His brow - 


béwildered by the awful circumstance in which she 
was placed. She could not rest even at prayer; she 
wandered from cloister to cloister, from cell to cell, 
as if looking for something that she was surprised 
and uneasy not to find. Then she traversed the gar- 
den, gathered a flower upon the violet bank, and 
gazed long and earnestly iuto the old well. As the 
hour approached, she became paler and paler; and 
when the sisters arrayed ber in her bridal dress, she 
looked like one who would better become the gar- 
ments of the grave. 

At every new arrival of the visiters, she started 
and flew to the window, and taen turned away ring- 
ing her hands. When the Baron at last came, and 
would have received her in his arms, she sank at his 
feet, and clasped his knees. 

‘Father ———’’ she said; but the attempt was 
vain; her voice was choked, und drooping her head, 
she sobbed long and bitterly, When she rose, her 
manner was calm and her step firm, although her 
face was not simply pale, but as white as marble.— 
She was led into the chapel, and the solemn service 
of the dead alive commenced, 

When some progress had been made in the cere- 
mony, the novice leaned so motionless against the al- 


sensible; and the stir, amounting to disapprobation, 
was heard among the visiters, 

‘‘Daughter,” said brother Gottlob, approaching 
her, ‘‘awaken, I beseech you. Your manner would 
almost seem to give our frieuds to understand that 
we have used compulsign; and you know this is not 
the case.” 

‘I know it,” answered Juliet, quickly; “but I am 
betrayed and abandoned!”? 

**By whom, in the name of the Virgin?” 

“By ademon! But it matters not—there—” and 
shook out her hair till it rolled in gloomy volumes 
even to her feet—‘*‘there—it is my own will!” and 
she held it up to the sacrificial steel. 


“Hold!” cried a voice, at the moment, near the | 


door, that shook the chapel like a clap of thunder; 
and Juliet, bursting with a wild scream through the 


ther she thought of her convent or of the world, she | circle of priests and nuns, threw herself into the 
could hardly restrain her tears. The stranger in the’ 


arms of the stranger. 
While the monks threatened the intruder with 


‘their curses, and the sisters fled shrinking tothe al- 


tar, the knights and men-at arms drew their swords, 

** Lord of Wildestien,” cried the Baron of Leiber - 
stein, firmly, ‘worse than madman ! do you dare at 
the same instant to insult your Saviour and dishon- 
our your enemy ? Give up the infatuated girl, or I 
will stab her in your arms !” 

‘I am no madman,” said the young baron, sup- 
porting Juliet with his left arm, while he waved 
away the phalanx of foes with his right ; “hear me 
but for an instant, and I shall prove to you that I 
mean no outrage either upon God or man” 

“This territory, you are aware, belonged many 
years ago, to my ancestors; and it was therefore 
with more pleasure than surprise that I discovered, 
in the course of some improvements, a subterraneous 
communication between the eastle of Wildenstein 
and the convent of Franenlob. The use I made at 


first of my knowledge was one, I grieve to say, of | 


mere frolic, for which I shall duly pay both in purse 
and penance to the holy St. Ildeganda. But when I 
beheld the damsel of Leibenstein, my heart was 
changed. I loved her, I saw, or imagined, that 


she deceived herself in supposing that she bad a call | 


to be ihe spouse of the church ; and by the contri- 
vances of skilful mechanists, who made one of the 
huge stones of an old well serve as a door, so nicely 
adjusted, that the hand of the artificer could not be 
traced even by father Gotlob, | obtained the means 
of putting her to the trial. At her visit to Leiben- 
stein, by wearing a monkish habit over my armour, 
and dropping the former and closing my visor when 
necessary, | mingled undetected among the crowd 
of knights and ecclesiastics on the march. Last 
night my suspicions were fully confirmed. She 
then saw the world for the first time—although only 
a world of actors selected from my own vassals ; 
and I know it to be my duty, as a true son of the 
church, to prevent it from receiving a hand far fitter 
for that of the baron of Wildenstein !” 

This explanation excited a murmur of surprise 
among the throng ; and the old baron of Leibenstein 
was observed to sigh deeply, and turn an unloving 
look upon the statue of Saint Hdeganda. 

*“‘Thave an oath ! I have an oath !” said he ;— 
away! depart in peace !” 

“Be it mine to dissolve the oath,” cried the 
young lord ; ‘‘if it will not unloose, it must be cut 
intwain. What, ho! for Wildenstein!” and the 
door of the chapel flew open, and discovered the 


court and garden filled with its knights and men-at- 
arms, 


Is it unnecessary to tell the result ? The baron of 
Leibenstein neither kept his oath nor lost his hon- 
our; the church was robbed of an unwilling bride; 
and Wildenstein gained a lovely and devoted wife. 
In leaving the convent, Juliet took with her the beau- 
tiful simplicity that had shed a halo over her novici- 
ate ; and in the course of a long, happy, and useful 
life with her demon lord, realized all the pictures 
with which his successful stratagem had delighted 
her imagination in an humbler sphere. 


- From the Charleston Courier. 


THE MERCENARY BACHELOR ENTRAPPED. 
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tete with my friend Mrs. M. On my arrival at the 
house, however, I found several persons 


Assembled there to vanquish ennui 
By arts colloquial, cake, and hyson tea. 


My favourite corner too was pre-oceupied, but resolv- 


ing not to be discomfited by trifles, | drew a chair 
between Mrs. M.and Maria Livingston, a sprightly, 
somewhat satirical, but very charming girl. 1 was 
agreeably engaged in aw easy chat with these ladies, | 
when Major D. entered the room. This singular 
personage was proverbial for three things: he was a 
rigid economist—a constant commender of the con- 
nubial state, anda subtle projector of schemes pro- | 
fessedly for the public weal; but practically tending 
to advance his own interests. He was, moreover, 
remarkable fora penchant to ladies of sterling merit, 
which effectually preserved him from forming what 
is called an imprudent attachment. His heart was 
as incombustible as the Egyptian stone-flax—you | 
might have cast it into Cupid’s furnace without the 
slightest apprehension of its igniting, A classical 
wag once remarked of him, that if the trio of God- 
desses had appealed to him, instead of Paris, to de-_ 
cide their claims, he would have settled the contest | 
in a summary manner by pocketing the golden pip- 
vin, and declaring that tobe the fairest thing. He 
ae a very good face, except that his lips mightly 
resembled a mammoth-tomato, horizontally split. 
His hair had the perpendicularity of a Prussian sol-_ 
dier, and was quite as obedient to the discipline of | 
his brush as that martial automaton to the drilling of 
the great Frederick. Nota single hair would have 
stirred from its station if the most renowned of Pari- 
sian Coifleurs had tempted it with the most odori- 
ferous bribes. Nature, like an unskilfal laundress, 
had put rather more than the requisite quantum of | 
stiffening in his composition, so that it being once a 
«juestion whether there were any muscles in his neck, 
the doubt was resolved by a celebrated anatomist, 
who discovered them through a microscope, but pro- | 
tested they evidently enjoyed a sinecure. Such was | 
Major D——. As he turned to deposite his gloves in- 
hig hat, I whispered to Maria, ** Would not this be 
a fine opportunity for executing our little plan?”— 
¢* Admirable,” answered the mischievous creature. 
«¢ What shall be my signal when he introduces mar- 
riage upon the tapis, which will be in less than ten 
minutes.” We must now make the reader a party 
in our conspiracy. A few evenings previous to the 
yresent, we had all been exceedingly ennuyes by the 
Major’s pertinacious prosing about the delights of 
matrimony, which we knew to be altogether foreign 
from the romantic constructions of that phrase, and 
literally interpreted, simply meant the possession of 
We resolved, if possible, to 
snap the faveurite harp string of this pseudo disciple 
of love, and silence his spurious rhapsodies forever. 
Aware that his mercenary propensities would render 
him an easy to our design, we agreed to fabricate 
a report that Mary Singleton had, by a tuunificent 


bequest from an unexpected quarter, recently be- 
comean heiress. Mary was decidedly the poorest girl 
of our acquaintance; with as scantily furnished graces 
as with guineas. She was insusceptible, and there- 
fore not likely to have her peace endangered by our 
project—unburthened with what she deemed fastidi- 
ous refinement, and would not therefore be revolted 
by that transition from frigidity to fervor, which we 
knew would be the result of our intelligence. She 
had always been conspicuously slighted by him, and 
our anticipated amusement was to be derived from 
observing the triumph of vanity over pride, and a 
sordid spirit over inveterate prejudice. Mary her- 
self wasof course excluded from our confidence, on 
the subject of this sportive retribution. She would, 
therefore, act naturally under the impression that his 
altered deportment was the effect of self-convieted in 
justice. ‘This premised, we proceed. 
The Major seated himself on the edge of a chair, 
and inquired news of Maria. ‘*Why, there is aa 
unusual searcity of that commodity at present—not 
a single gleaning left even in the field of scandal, for 
the bosom of *** had passed over it before such a 
modest Ruth as I could gather a grain. ‘*No new 
matches?” asked he, eagerly. ‘None but the Lu- 
cifer, which, like others of inflammable materials, 
explode at things as light as air. Methinks the 
name of the arch enemy might be properly append- 
ed to many a match in my memory, concerning 
which, the lip of discretion is hermetically seated.— 
Talking of this, however, | suppose Mary Singleton 
will now be considered quite a bijou in mstrimonial 
speculations?’ ‘*Miss Singleton?” repeated the as- 
tonished Major, elevating nis eye brow, ‘‘why, what 
are herclaims to sucha distinetion?” ‘Come now, 
Major, don’t presume to impose your affected igno- 
rance upon us—you certainly have heard of her 
good fortune?” ‘Not I, upon my word, Miss 
Livingston.” ‘Is it possible,” said Maria, (in her 
turn, feigning surprise.) ‘Let me talk fast, then, 
before some of these gossips forestal me. Mary 
Singleton isactually the legatee of $10,000, A dis- 
tant relative dying childless, left that sum pour 
Pamour dunom, Pray now, don’t suffer your old pre- 
judice to supersede the philanthropic gratification 
you ought to feel at the success, even of those to 
whom you are indifferent.” * Prejuhice and in- 
different,” replied he. ‘* Why really, my inter- 
course with that lady has been too limited for 
me to have imbibed sentiments either hostile or 
propitious towards her.. In fact, 1 was only this 
morning reproaching myself for not extending 
those courtesies to her, to which she is as justly 


were in the Palace of Truth,” ejaculated I mentally, 
*thow would I rejoice to see this grovelling dissem- 


| bler constrained, like the reluctant Pythia, to utter 


forth her oracles. Yet who will he deceive? ‘That 
being only, whose inordinate conceit, united with 
perceptions more than commonly opaque, renders 
delusion easy. She alone will fail to discern upon 
how coarse a thread of selfisliness the gilded foil of 
flattery is spread. But to continue. It was sur- 
prising to see with what avidity the Major seized 
the bait, without pausing to examine whether the 
fly might not be artificial. He remained abstracted 
for the rest of the evening. 

Somegtime aficr, Maria and I called at Miss Sin- 
gleton’s to ascertain whether our scheme was in pro- 
gress, Her appearance eenoted an elaborate toilet, 
A regular puff battery, surrounded by plaits of cir- 
cumvyallation, was erected at head qnarters. By dint 
of the tedious operation of eking, a skirt of the fash- 
ionable dimensions had been achieved; and as to the 
sleeves, they put one in mind of Morgiana’s jars, into 
each of which a turbaned head had been secreted. A 


pair of glittering pendants completed the dress of 


this ciedevant Cicely Homespun. These last were 
of such doubtful ore, that Solomon would have been 
more puzzled to determine the pretensions of brass 
and gold, than to ascertain the parentage of the con- 
tested child. ‘*Are you for the Theatre,” said 
Maria carelessly: ‘* No; Lexpect a visiter,” replied 
she; with an eagerness that betrayed how much of 
novelty there was in thatexpectation, ‘*Perhaps we 
are intruders, then.”? ‘*Not at all,” answered she— 
but the negative was equivocal enough to pass for its 
opposite. ‘Have you seen Major D. lately?” in- 
quired Tabruptly. ‘*Mrs. M. has put him down 
upon the missing list, he has so long absented him- 
self from our houses.” She coloured, simpered, 
fidgetted, and was about to answer, when I went on, 
‘Strange rumours are afloat about him. They say 
he is addicted to solitude—has been seen to strike his 
forehead, quite in the style of a stage hero, and has 
become so absent that he actually walked three days 
n succession to this very house, mistaking it for his 
own.” ‘No mistake at all,” said she, tossing her 
head—*T suppose they will shortly report him mad 
because he happens to think some people more agree- 
able than others.” ‘Oh, then perhaps you are the 
magnet that has had power to attract his iron heart. 
Really, Miss Singleton, you have cause to felicitate 
yourself upon such a conquest; he was thought 
quite invulnerable.” ‘*Mr. Elliott, you are de- 
termined to emvarras one—the Major is certainly 
very polite, very gallant indeed,” said she, casting 
a side long glance towards a vase of flowers, whose 
production was, independent of earth, sun or dew, 
beautiful; and I suppose the billet surpassed the bo- 
quet. She looked significantly at Maria. ‘Do, 
pray let me have a peep at it,” said the latter. 
After a litle affeeted reluctance, it was produced. 
It was literally a note of admiration! for it professed 
that fecling in covery csentence—there was not a 
single ‘shade of ambiguity in any of the expressions 
—not a solitary point whereon to hang a plea of mis- 
construction. It avowed a long existing attachment, 
which, heretofore controlled by prudence, had im- 
posed upon him that mask of apathy which must 
have struck her, as it was peculiarly exhibited to- 
wardsherself, It even hinted at that ‘metaphorical 
motality” dying for love, which might be the result 
of her austerity—and concluded, by referring her to 
the botanical glossary which accompanied his gift, 
as the most elegant solution of his sentiments. — 
Maria gravely returned the note with a compli- 
mentary comment, and declaring she now felt our 
longer stay would be an intrusion, took her leave.— 
Uur ill-restrained mirth now found ample vent.— 
** What will all thisflead to,” exclaimed I, convulsed 
with laughter! ‘* Whata consistent counterfeit !— 
art even in the flowers that are to typify his passion, 
But, indeed, this affair begins to assume a more 
serious aspect than we at first anticipated. Iam all 
impatience for the denouement. Beware, Miss Liv- 
ingston, you were the instigator.” ‘Why, yes! but 
I believe the abettor of treason is not less legally in- 
volved than the perpetrator.” ‘‘1u pis aller—we 
will suffer together,” said I, ‘and that will convert 
a penalty into a pleasure.” 

About a month from this time my eyes were ar- 
rested by the following advertisement in a paper: 
**Mary Singleton, versus Major D. for breach of 
marriage promise.” ‘Good Heaven! Is it possible? 
How terrified Maria will be if they summon her as 
an evidence.” **Whay, itsall over man,” said uncle 
Sam, *fand the Major is now under a course of me- 
dicine for a weakness in the chest, oceasioned by 
heavy damages. I thought the news had reached you 
in the country.” ** Was)Maria implicated, *demand- 
ed I, anxiously. ‘* No, there was goose-quill and calf 
skin testimony enough to convict him of heart larceny 
in any Court—the lady’s tears were superadded, 
and decided the jury.” I have never seen the Major 
ince, for he avoids me like a pezilence, having 
heard of my agency in his misfortune; yet bding 
fearful that an assault might compel him again with- 
in the precinets of justice, which, next to a portion- 
less damsel, are his supreme aversion. M, P. 


Louis Payir, Krxe or Tar Frenca.—Seldom 
indeed has fortune exercised her dispensations more 
capriciously than in directing the existence of Louis 
Philip, the present king of the French, through its 
various phases. A prince, a conqueror, a refugee, a 
martyr, an exile:—a lieatenant general to-day, a king 
to-morrow! His triumph, now a trophy to the coun- 


entitled as the rest of her sex.” ‘Qh! that I 


| try—and now, his exile an exuliation: his name, now 


| 


,titious name, 


an abomination’ and now his assumption of royalty 
the very safety of ‘le grand nation.” Once the most 
remote aspirant to the throne of his ancestors; now, 


with the simple security of a republican asylum, and 
now dispensing the fortunes of a monarchy. 


Louis Philip, the eldest son of the unfortunate 
Egulite, by Marie Adelaide de Bourbon Panthievre, 
was born iu Paris, on the 6th of October, 1773; so that 
he is now in the 60th year of his age. Louis Philip 
first bore the title of the Duke of Valois, but on his 
father’s accession to the titte of Duke of Orleans, he 
became the Duke of Chartres; and in the enjoyment 
of this title, all his subsequent sufferings commenc- 
ed and progressed. In the year 1778, he was placed 
under the tutorship of De Bonnard, where he re- 
mained until the year 1782, when his tuition was con- 
fided to the surveillance of the celebrated Madame 
de Genlis—under whom he obtained no inconsider- 
able portion of that philosophy which distinguished 
his subsequent career. When he had attained his 
18th year, a decree was issued by the constituent as- 
sembly, requiring all proprietary officers to surren- 
der the military profession, or immediately and et- 
fectively to join their respective regiments. He, 
true to the glory of his country, and possessing the 
abstract ambition to serve her reputation and ber in- 
terests, placed himself at th? head of the 14th regi- 
ment of dragoons, which he joined at Vendome, 
where it was stationed. Here his humanity and 
courage, in saving a nonjuring clergyman from the 
violence of the populace, and an engineer from 
drowning, obtained for him from the city, the offer 
of a civic crown, and the entire respect of the inha- 
bitants. In the month of August, 1791, he went with 
his regiment into Valenciennes, where he wintered, 
and performed the duties of the oldest Colonel of the 
garrison. In the year 1792, when he had attained 
only his 19th year, he received from the celebrated 
Kellerman, who had been just reinforced from the 
army of the Rhine, the honour of the command of 
twelve battalions of infantry, and six squadrons of 
cavalry, at whose head he fought at the battle of Val- 
my, plucking laurels from the brows of veterans, 
and astonishing the experience of age with the dar- 
ing chivalry of youth, and rendering his bravery not 
more remarkable for the perseverance with which it 
was exercised, than the judgment with which it was 
directed. He shortly after accepted the offer of a 


enjoying what was sacrificed by the imbecility of | 
Capet, and the ambition of Napoleon: now content | repassed through Finland to Torneo, and thence. to 


Abo and Stockholm. In the month of August, 
1795, he received a most admonitory letter from his 


command inthe army of Dumourier, who was about 
to proceed to Flanders, to undertake the invasion of | 
Belgium; litle, at that time, was his present import- | 
ant connexien with that nation anticipated; a con- | 
nexion, which, notwithstanding the amicable rela- 
tions of otler interests, is pregnant with the most | 
important ecnsequences. On the 6th of November, | 
he distinguished himself at the bate of Jemappes, | 
and contribtted to the triumph of the French on that. 
day, under Dumourier. When the decree of banish- 
ment was passed by the Convention, against the 
members of the Bourbon family, Louis Philip was 
at Tournay; and became desirous that his father and 
family should emigrate with him to the U, States; 
but before he could complete the necessary prepara- 
tory arrangements, the decree was revoked, 


In Febraary, 1795, he was recalled to the army, 
and served at the siege of Maestrich, under Miran- 
da; when, too openly manifesting his hostility to the 
revolutionary excesses in France, he soon saw that 
a decree had been hurled against himself, and imme- 
diately resolved on quitting both the army and the 
country. He accordingly went to Mons, where he 
obtained passports for Switzerland, whither he went | 


in the year 1793; and there, passed as a fugitive, | 
through the countries which, a short time since, he 
passed over as a conqueror; and here he first beeame 
acquainted with his family’s arrest. In September 
he arrived at Basle, and finding no place sate for 
him, he was advised by the refugee, Genera! Monu- 
tesquiou, who lived in Switzerland, under the name 
of Chevalier Rionel, to wander in the mountains but 
not to tarry for any considerable time in one place, 
until the progress of time would tame the gspect of 
political severity. This advice he adopted, and 
travelled into the interior of Switzerland and the 
Alps; and under these circumstances exhibited a phi- 
losophic courage contending against misfortune and 
poverty, which would have been worthy of the most 
stern of the stoics. In a short time he was recalled 
to Brengarten by Montesquiou, who provided him 
with a professorship in the College of Richenan, for 
which he was examined and appointed under a fic- 
In this College, Louis Philip, the 
King of the French, taught for eight months, his 
name and rank equally unknown; and here he first 
became acquainted. with the fate of his unfortunate 
father. Some political changes having taken place 
in the Grisons, Montesquiou deemed it no longer 
hazardous to give the ducal pedagogue an asylum; 
and consequently invited the Duke to his dwelling, 
who left the college with the regret of the professors 
and pupils, and repaired to Bremgarten, where, 
under the name of Corby, he remained until the 
decline of 1794, when, his retreat being no longer a 
secret, he again resolved on quitting Europe for 
America; and went to Hamburg, as the most con- 
venient and agreeable place of embarkation; but not 
having sufficient means to sustain his intentions, he 
procured a small letter of eredit ona banker at 
Copenhagen, with the intention of visiting the north 
of Europe. This banker succceeded in getting him 


passports from the King of Denmark, asa Swiss 
traveller; and Louis Philip forthwith travelled 


through Norway and Sweden; journeying on foot 


with the Laplanders, passed along the mountains to 
the gulf of Tys, and reacheg the North Cape on the 
2ith of Aug. 1795, where he remained for a few 
days situated at 18 degrees from the Pole; he then 


mother, the Duchess of Orleans, requesting him to 
leave Europe, and take up his residence in America; 
he accordingly sailed from the Elbe in Sept. 1796, 
and arrived in Philadelphia in the October following. 
In the course of the year 1797, he was joined by his 
brothers, the Duke of Montpensier and the Gount 
de Beaujolais, and accompanied by them, set out for 
Baltimore; he passed from thence into Virginia, 
where, according to an invitation given before the 
expiration of his Presidency, they had the honouref 


| meeting General Washington at his Mount Vernon 


residence. Here the Father of his country and his 
amiable consort, treated the princely wanderers with 
their characteristic kindness and hospitality; and 
they, after a short stay, proceeded southward; they 
thence returned northward, and visited the falls of 
Niagara, and in July, 1797, returned to Philadelphia 
during a fearful prevalence of the yellow fever, It 


; was their desire, but not their ability, to leave this 


city. They who had been born princes, and educated 
to their birth, had not the trifling means of remov- 
ing from their pestilential residence, and they must 
have severely felt the mutability of fertune’s favors. 
In the following month they received’ from their 
mother a remittance, which enabled them to proceed 
to New York, from which place they went to Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. 
On their return to Boston, they received the morti- 
fying intelligence of their,mother’s banishment, and 
immediately returned to Philadelphia, with the 
— of joining her in Spain, the place of her 
exile, 

In the month of December, 1797, they left Phila- 
del phia; and travelling down the Ohio and Missis- 
sipp! reached New Orleans, where they sojourned 
for five months, at which time, tired of the expec- 
tation of a Spanish ship, they went on board an 
American one, which was captured by an English 
frigate. ‘The Duke now discovered himself to the 
captain, and he and his brothers were landed at Ha- 
vana onthe Lith of March, 1798. Here they in 
vain attempted to procure a passage to Europe, and 
though regretting their exile, were at last content- 
~~ - obscurity, it they could obtain an honest liveli- 
100d. 

‘The hopes which their reception at Havana in- 
spived, were disappointed by the Court of Madrid, 
by which they were forced to leave Cuba; and an 
order was received by the Captain General of Ha- 
vanna, to send the three brothers to New Orleans, 
without providing them with any means of support. 
They, however, refused to go, and went to the En- 
glish Bahamas, where they were received by the 
Duke of Kent in the kindest manner. They sailed 
thence for New York, whence they sailed for Fale 


/ mouth, and arrived ia London, in February, 1800,.— 


He took up his residence at Frickenham, and visit- 
ed every thing curiousin Great Britain, and atten- 
tively studied the political economy and laws and 
manners of the country. In the month of November 
1809, he was married at Palermo tothe Princess 
Amelia, daughter of the King of Sicily. On the fall 
of Napoleon, he repaired to Paris, where he re 
mained until the return of Napoleon from Elba, 


| when he sent his family to England, and joined them - 
there in March 1815, 


After the final overthrow of 
the Emperor, and the restoration of Louis XVIII, 


| the Duke returned and took his seat in the Chamber 


of Peers; where he distinguished himself by the li- 
berality of his sentiments, and the purity of his prin- 
ciples. In the year 1824, he received the tittle of 
Roval Highness, and in 1850, after the events of the 
revolutionizing érous jours, he was invited to assume 
the executive power, under the title of Lieutenant 
General of the Kingdom; this invitation he aecepted 
and immediately issued a proclamation in that capa- 
city. 

On the third of August he opened the chambers, 
and announced the abdication of the throne by 
Charles X. and his son. On the sixth and seventh 
of that month, he was invited by the Chamber of De- 
puties to fill the throne which they had just declar- 
ed vacant, and under certain conditions, which he 
accepted, he assumed the title of King of the French, 
On the 9th he took his oath to the new charter as 
Louis Philip I, and in a short time, the new dynasty 
received the acknowledgments of all the foreign 
powers. Whether the French nation gained by the 
accession of this new dynasty, comes not within the 
proposed limits of this article; but the affirmative is 
very generally questioned. The object of this me- 
moir was to exhibit the mutability of fortune, to 
which all hold an equal inheritance; and with a per- 
fect confidence in the truth of the introductory sen- 
tence, we in conclusion repeat, that “seldom indeed 
has fortune exercised her dispensations more capri- 
ciously than in directing the existence of Louis Phi- 
lip, the present King of the French, through its 
various phases;” to-day, the protege of an individu- 
al, and to-morrow the crowned choice of a nation, 


Tae Saremaster aND THE Russian Cort- 
TAGER.—The following interesting annecdote occurs 
in a German work, lately published, entitled 7 pic- 
ture of St. Petersburg. 

In « little town, five miles from St. Petersburg, 
lived a poor German woman. A small cottage was 
her only possession, aud the visits of afew shipma:« 
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ters, on their way to St. Petersburg, her only livelis| before they decide on fixing themselves here as agri- 


hood. Several Dutch shipmasters having supped at | 
her house one evening, she found, when ‘they Brac 
ome. 


gone, a sealed bag of money under the table. — 
one of the company had no doubt forgotten it, but 


they had sailed over to Cronstadt, and the wind be-- 


culturists; and | would more strongly advise them 
(having a shrewd guess at ihe comforts and advant- 
uges of such connexion) to marry before they come 
out, if they can meet with cheerful, accommodating, 
and economizing lasses with a little of the needlul; 


ing fair, there was no chance of their putting back. indeed, whether possessing this last qualification or 


The good woman put the bag into her cupboard, to | 


not, such girls would be in themselves a treasure 


keep it till it should be called for. Full seven years, here. If a smart and pretty widow, under thirty- 
however, elasped, and no one claimed it; and though five, with a snug jointure or disposable fortune, with 
often tempted by opportunity, and oftener by waut, three or four ready made sons and daughters, (the 


to rake use of the contents, the poor woman’s good. 


principles prevailed, and it remained untouched. 


riches of the Canadian colonist,) be inclined to mig- 


hither, pledge myself to provide a mate for her, 


One evening, some shipmasters again stopped at | either in the person of my cousin Charles Alley, 
her house for refreshment. Three of them were En- | who measures six feet without his shoes; or my se- 


glish, the fourth a Dutchman. Conversing on vari- 


Otis matters, one of them asked the Dutchman, if he | inches. 


cond brother, who exceeds him in height by three 
This hint may not bea miss in its result to 


had ever been in that town before. ‘Indeed, I have,’ | us, though confidently conveyed to you.—Letters 
replied he, ‘I know the place but too well; my being from Canada, 


here, cost me once seven hundred rubles.” ‘How 
so’ ‘Why, in one of these wretched hovels, I once 
jeft behind me a bagot rubles.’ ‘Was the beg seal- 
ed?’ asked the old woman who was sitting in a corn- 
er of the room, and whose attention was roused by 
the subject. ‘Yes, yes,it was sealed, and with this 
very seal, here at my watch chain.’ The woman 
knew the seal instantly. Well then,’said she, ‘by 
that you may recover what you have lost.’ *Recov- 
er it, mother! No, no, Iam rather too old to expect 
that, the world is not quite so honest—besides it is 
full seven years since | lost the money; say no more 
about it; italways make me melancholy.’ 

Meanwhile, the good woman slipped out, and pre- | 
sently returned with the bag. ‘See here,’ said she, | 
‘honesty is not so rare, perhaps, as you imagine,’ 
and she threw the bag on the table. 

The guests were astonished, and the owner of the 
bag as may be supposed, highly delighted. He seiz- 
ed the bag, tore open the seal; took out one ruble, 
(worth 4s. 6d., English money) and laid it on the ta- 
ble for the hostess, thanking her civilly for the trou- 
ble she had taken. The three Englishmen were amaz- 
ed and indignant at so small a reward being offered, 
and remonstrated warmly with him. The old woman 
protested she required no recompense for merely do- 
ing her duty, and begged the Dutchman to take back 
even his ruble. But the Englishmen insisted on see- 
ing justice done. ‘The woman,’ they said, * has 
acied nobly, and ought to be rewarded.’ At length, 
the Dutchman agreed to part with one hundred ru- 
bles; they were counted out, and given to the old 


woman, who thus, atlength, was handsomely reward- 
warded for her honesty, 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals. 
MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
FashIoNaBLe Emma Wright, 
au elegantly deessed female, about forty years of age, 
was brought before Mr. Dyer, charged with having 
defrauded several tradesmen under the following 
cireumstances—Mr. Clarke, of Vigo street, comb- 
manufacturer, deposed that in January last the pri- 
soner came to his shop, and said she had recently 
married Captain Petit, a gentleman of large fortune, 
and that she was in want of combs, and upon that 
statement, he let her have goods to the amount of 
27/. 7s. 4d.; subsequently he discovered she was not 
the wife of Captain Petit, and he then sent in his bill 


in the name of Captain Wright.—Mr. Conant: It is 
a case in which a magistrate cannot assist you. The 
prisoner’s solicitor here said that Mr. Clarke had 
brought an action against her, but which had been 
discharged in consequence of her being a murried 
woman. Mr. Deck, of 20, Hanover street, deposed 
that the prisoner came to his hause, and took apart- 
tucnts at len guineas per month. She had remained 
seven weeks, but had never paid him a shilling. On 
that occasion, she represented herself to be the wife 
of Captain Petit, and she went out in her carriage 
daily. ‘The coachman said he had been in her ser- 
vice six years. Mr, Conant: no doubt, he was a 
coufederate.—Prisoner’s solicitor: L believe you also 
arrested her? I did.—A person here said there 
could be twenty cases brought against her while she 
lived in Half-moonestreet, if she was remanded.— 
‘Phe prisoner said that Mr. Clarke had acted very 
bad to her, knowing all circumstances. Mr. Clarke’s 
shopwoman here stepped forward and said the pri- 
souer told her that she had been divorced from her 
husband, who was Captain Wright, of the Guards. 
Mr. Conant: | have no doubt she has told plenty of 
falsehoods,—The prisoner, in reply, said that she 
had dealt with Mr. Clarke ever since 1827; and had 
paid him some accounts. She had left her husband, 
Captain Wright, and had been with Mr. Petit four 
years. twas her intention to pay all her debts. 
Besides, all those persons who had come forward on 
this occasion, held property of hers for these debts. 
Mr. Conant observed, that as Mr, Petit’s name had 
been used, and he not being known to the party, did 


noj make ita case of false pretence, and therefore 
she must be discharged, 


A to Bachetons Winows.—Leaving 
the married folks and their children on their farm, 
j shall progeed to give my bachelor friends (having 

sympathetic feeling with those unfortunate fellows) 

the information inmy power. But I must first ad- 
mit that 1 do not recommend single gentlemen to 
come here, where (I speak of the retirements in the 
bush) the only comiort they can expect are cigars, 
sour cider, the eternal annoyance of an ugly house- 
keeper, (one of the greatest plagues on earth,) and 
the glorious irregularity of a bachelor’s house, Se- 


Lupicrnots ANECDOTE OF THE LATE ROBERT 
Hatt.—lIt having been customary to admit into the 
Academy at Bristol a limited number of Welsh stu- 
dents, whose different habits and odd construction of 
the English language often afforded diversion to the 
other inmates, it is said that our hero contrived to 
frighten one of them by descending the chimney of 


self to the retired and contemplative Welshman, co- 
vered with soot and dirt. “Fhe cireumstance having 
been mentioned to Mr. Hall nearly 50 years after- 
ward, in the expectation that so improbable a state- 
ment would have meta direct denial, he immediate- 
ly replied, ‘* By no means; the tale is true enough, 
except that it was no part of my design to disturb the 
inoffensive Welshman, who was sufliciently alarm- 
ed, certainly, at my unexpected appearance thourgh 
such an aperiure. But, having observed with what 
ease and clerity a sweep would present himself at the 
chimney top, i was desirous of ascertaining by what 
means such an extraordinary feat was accomplished. 
Unfortunately, I began at the wrong end of the busi- 
ness. I ascended theroof of a building by a ladder, 
and then climed outside of the highest chimney, in 
order to descend through it to the bottom. The at- 
tempt nearly cost me my life. On entering the top 
of the ehimney I slipped down several yards, was al- 
most suffocated with dust and soot, and some severe 
contusions of the head and elbows were the conse- 
quence of this imprudent adventure.” If the excru- 
ciating pain he endured throughout the greater part 
of life had not its origin in some unperteived injury 
of an early date, there can be little doubt but it was 
much increased by the serious accidentsto which he 
was continually liable, and,might accouni for the dif- 
ferent forms of affliction with which he was visited. 
~Morris’s Life of the Rev. Hall. 
JUVENILE MANsLaucuTer.—Sunday evening, a 
boy named William Smith, residing at Asliton- 
under-Lyne, strolled out of town with two compa- 
nions. Near Mr. Kenyon’s coal pits they saw two 
brothers, George and James Rutter, playing at mar- 
bles. One of Smith’s companions, named Hague, 
suatebed up four of the marbles, saying he would 
keep them for four of his which George Ruiter had 
previously taken. ‘hereon the latter began to as- 
sault Hague witn great violence; upon which Smith 
said, “Thou’s gi’eu him enough for taking four mar- 
bles, and we’ll now have a set at thee,” and began to 
fighthim. An elder brother was ealled to for as- 
sistance, upon which Smith and his companions ran 
away. Smith was followed by George itutter, who 
kicked and beat him with great violence. To avoid 
the blows he stooped down and received a kick on 
the stomach. He fell and died in a few miuutes. An 
inquest was held on Tuesday, before Mr. Rutter, 
and a verdict of ‘*Manslaughter,” returned against 
George Kutter, who has since been committed.— 
Deceased was fourteen; the prisoner sixteen. 
[-WMunchester Advertiser. 
[RRESPONSIBILIRY OF THE PEERS.——Power with- 
out qualification is in any case objectionable; to leave 
the qualification to chance were a monstrous folly; 
but in the instance of the lords it is worse than trust- 
ing to the chance that the qualification may exist 
where the autbority devolves. Phe chances are many 
that where ,power is hereditary and irresponsible 
qualification will not co-exist. The idea of irres- 
ponsibility seems to dispense with any necessity for 
qualification, A man who is unaccountable in no 
quarter for the uses he msy make of his power, has 
no external inducements to train himselt for the just 
exercise of it. If his condition be ove of ease and 
luxury, if he be surrounded by flatterers and sycho- 
phants, who tell him he is all accomplished, while 
the natural dispositions plead for the luxury at his 
command rather then study and discipline of the 
understanding, and the world requires of him no 
other claim to its homage, and respect than his title, 
can we wonder, inthis position, ifhe be furnished 
with all the proprietors of a legislator except the 
power? An unqualified member of Parliament 
inay be chosen; but he has strong inducements to 
make the best use of his capacities, and not to dis- 
grace himself 1m the opinion of those who have cho- 
sen him, and to whom he is responsibe for the di 
charge of his trust, and upon whom he depends for 
his re-election. No such motives act upon the peer. 
Whether qualified or unqualified, whether fool or 
sage, whether just or wilfully tyrannic, his power 
remains unlienable, unremoveable. In all condi- 
tions thereis such hardiness in human virtue, that 
some will be found to rise superior to evil seditions, 
and to flourish on the rock, or in the rankest cor- 


riously, 1 would suggest long and earnest hesitation 


| ruptions; but though the presence of these is to be 
reckoned on, not so their preponderance, K is nat 


the room where he was sitting, and presenting him-. 


more certain that some such honours to humanity 
will be found in asmall minority. For the whole 
body of the House of Peers, standing as it does ina 
haughty unsocial insultation,—accountable in no 
quarter for the use of its power,—unrestrained by 
any real check, and not reminded of fallibility by any 
nominal one, it must, according to the nature of 
things, prefer it on narrow interests, with an auda- 
city and contemptuous disregard tothe opinions of 
the nation, which can be hazarded in no other 
branch of the state. How are these propensities, the 
natural fruit af the constitution of the hereditary le- 
gislatuie, to be corrected? We know not; for though 
temporarily subdued, they will be produced if the 
same cause be left free tooperate; and if not, the 
house, loosing its independence, becomes a mock- 
ery, afalse pretence, and nothing else—answering 
ng purpose but that of a deceit.—Tait’s Magazine. 

Launca or a Srupenpovus STeamER.—On Satur- 
day week the Monarch, a splendid steam ship, the 
largest ever built in this country, was launched fro ; 
the yard of Messrs. Green, Wigram & Green, at 
Blackwall, in the presence of an immense number of 
spectators, Several large steamers were near the 
Monarch, compared to which they seemed as pig- 
mies, The following are the dimensions: —Extreme 
length, 206 feet 1 inch and a half; width of deck, 37 
feet; width outside the paddles, 54 feet 4 inches; 
length of keel in the tread, 166 feet; length on deck, 
from the stem to the taffrail 193 feet; depth in hold 
18 feet. ‘The extreme length given above is within 


two feet of the largest ship in the British navy; she is 
larger than any of his Majesty’s frigates, and longer 
than our 84 gun ships. Her tonmage measures some- 
thing more than 1,200 tons, and the accommodation 
below is so extensive that she will make up 134 beds; 
100 persons may eonveniently dine in her saloon. 
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THE WORLD DISPLAYED. 
Mr. Thomas Morrison, No. 175 Pine street, has 
just published under the above title, a very hand- 
some Map, which contains a large quantity of statis- 
tical information, and will serve as a useful orna- 
ment to parlours, public hotels, reading rooms, Xe. 
It embraces on a single sheet, beautifully coloured 


and varnished, the statistics of the whole world— 
gives the number of inhabitants iu the United States 


—the number in each state—the chief cities of each 
—the latitude and longitude—the principal moun- 
tains—principal rivers, canals, rail roads, Ne. It 
also contains similar details of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and ig in short one of the handsomest, and 
at the same time one of the most useful publications 
that we have met with for some time. No counting 
house or public hoicl should be without a copy. 


MAJOR NOAW’S NEW PAPER. 

We have received the first number of Maj. Noah’s 
new paper, the Evening Star. It is handsomely 
printed on a large and handsome sheet, and presents 
a highly creditable appearance throughout. ‘The 
following paragraph, from the leading editorial of 
our old friend, shows that the spirit of his former 
self still buras wituin him:—**Nothing, in our esti- 
mation, can be more agreeable, after the labours of 
the day are over, than a well filled, well printed, 
and, we were about saying, well edited evening pa- 
per, which lays so invitingly along side your cup of 
tea. The alternate sipping of the beverage, and a 
paragraph—draughits of the balmy liquid, and an in- 
spiring item of news—the crisp toast dipped in the 
ample saucer, and a tale of thrilling interest—a fash- 
ionable rencontre—a jeu d’esprit—a glance at the 
fashions—a dramatic hit, ora line or two of flowing 
poetry, give zest, character, and true enjoyment, to 
the corporeal and intellectual treat before us.” 


VALUABLE TREATISE. 

We learn from the Commercial Advertiser, that 
thg Messrs. Harpers have in course of preparation 
for the press, a work said to he of standard merit, 
entitled ** Essay on the Principles of Morality, and 
on the Private and Political Rights and Obligation 
of Mankind—by Johnathan Dymond; from the se- 
cond London edition. It isan elaborate treatise on 
the true principles of ethical’and political philoso- 
phy, in which the author successively combats many 
of the leading positions of Paley, and discarding the 
doctrine of expediency, founds the great system of 


| work will be edited bya gentleman favourably known 
to the reading public, and occupying an official sta- 


tion in of the prominent literary institutions of New 
York. 


The People’s Magazite, published in Boston, by 
Messrs. Lilly, Wait, & Co, continues to find favor 
with the public, It is certaitly an excellent work, 
and one of the cheapest of the imes. The last num- 
ber, just issued, contains no less than six handsome 
engravings—one representing a group of four figures 
from Burns’ Tam O‘Shanter—another the head of 
a New Zealand Chief—another a Scene in the Ha- 
vana, Xe. Mr. Adam Waldie is agent for the Ma- 
gazine in this city. 


A new novel entitled *‘Lovell’s Folly,” from the 
pen of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, has just been pub- 
lished in Cincinnati. The Gazette of that city states 
that the scene of the story is laid in New England— 
that the incidents are all those of private life—that 
the characters are well conceived, though not en- 
tirely original—and that from the commencement it 
is a tale of absorbing interest. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PRESS. 

The Mayor’s decision yesterday in relation to the 
rights of the press, was one of the most luminous 
expositions of the Jaw in the case that could have 
been given. He entered into a detailed and enlight- 
ened review of the arguments of the counsel, and 
concluded with an opinion that he could not interfere 
with the press—that if the publishers of newspapers 
uttered any thing false or libellous in relation to pri- 
soners or examinations, they were responsible to the 
law, and were willing, no doubt, to abide such re- 
sponsibility. The decision was received with evident 
marks of approval by the large concourse present, 
and certainly reflected the highest credit, as well 
upon the legal attainments as the independence of 
our worthy mayor. 


SECURITY AGAINST COUNTERFEITS, 

We learn with pleasure that Mr. William M. 
Evans, of this city isnow making arrangements to 
furnish to the public his Patent chemical Checks, 
Notes, Drafis, Bills of Exchange, &c. at such a rate 
as will place them at the command of all who re- 
quire sucharticles, ata price linle higher than the 
ordinary checks, &c., now in use. These checks 
cannot be counterfeited. They have received the 
warmest commendations of competent judges, and if 
brought into general use would, in the course of a 
single year, save thousauds of dollars, of which the 


Banks and private individuals continue to be defraud- 
ed by counterfeiters, 


ANOTHER COUNTERFEITER ARRESTED. 
We learn from the Lancaster Herald that an indi- 


vidual by the name of Sanders, or Sanderson, was 
arrested in that city, on Saturday last, charged with 
passing counterfeit bills on the Farmers’ Bank of 
Lancaster, A large amount, nearly eight hundred 
dollars in bills of this description, was found in his 
possession. They were all of the denomination of 
five dollars, and are thus described by the Herald:— 
**‘Some were dated on the 4th, 9th, and 17th Mareh, 
aud others on the 12th of January. Those bearing 
the latter date are something longer than the first 
emission—being very litle shorter than the genuine 
bills—the paper is of better quality, and care seems 
to have been taken to remedy some of the defects 
which have heretofore been pointed out. They cer- 
tainly bear a closer resemblance tothe genuine bills, 
and are much better calculated to deceive than those 
which first made their appearance in this vicinity.— 
As the accused has been committed to prison to 
await his trial, we deem it improper at present to 
detail the cireumstances which led to his detention 
and arrest.” 


Hand bills have been received in New York, is- 
sued by Isaac Davis, No. 18 Washington street, 
Boston, stating that on the night of Thursday last 
his store was broke open and robbed of from 80 to 
100 sets of silver spoons, cream ladles, sugar tongs, 
and salt spoons, all marked “I. Davis” on the back; 
from 50 to 60 pair of elegant ear rings; from 200 to 
250 breastpins, of various. kinds; 10 or 12 very large 
Cameos; Pearl Slides, Silver Thimbles, &e. 4 or 5 
dozen large Wrought Shell Combs, all slightly 
marked D. on the inside of the guard tooth; with 
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vertiser offers a reward of $300 for the detection of 
the thief and recovery of the goods, or a proportion 
for any part thereof. 


SICKNESS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

“It becomes our painful duty,” says the New Or- 
leans Advertiser of the 10th inst., **to announce that 
the epidemic has greatly increased since our last—it 
formerly we have stated that the virulence of the 
plague is worss this year than it was in 1829, we 
have now to announce that it is worse at present than 
it was in 1819. Looking over the records of inter- 
ments, we perceive that in 1819, the largest number 
of interments was 47—we have now to record the in- 
terments of the 8th instant at 50, Several vessels 
have arrived here from northern ports, having pas- 
sengers on board—we do not wish to irritate their 
alarm, but really, unless they have particular busi- 
ness to detain them in the city, they had better not 
remain.” 


MURDER AND SUICIDE. 

The Baltimore American of yesterday says: **The 
way-bill of the stage from Cumberland, in this state, 
which left there on the 17th inst. arrived in this city 
on the 18th, contained a statement that Dr. Charles 
Swearingen had that day shot a young man by the 
name of Thistle, and immediately put an end to his 
own life by shooting himself. Mr. Thistle was not 
dead, but his life was despaired of.” 


Two murders were committed in the neighbour- 
hood of Pittsburg, a few days since. One victim 
was a man named Beatty, and the foul deed was 
committed at the race ground, at Wilkinsburg.— 
His head was battered, and his skull broken, as if a 
heavy weapon had struck it. Some three or four 
lads, between the ages of twelve and fifteen, are im- 


plicated and have been arrested on suspicion. These 
were seen in gangs, prowling about the terts at the 
race ground on the night of the murder, and de- 
manding liquor, cakes, fmoney, &c. from persons 
keeping tents, under the penalty of committing de- 
predations. It appears the deceased kepta tent, and 
would not be menaced into acquiescence to their de- 
mands. They attempted to plunder by foree—he 
resisted them, and in the conflict received deadly 
wounds. The stick he is said to have been struck 
and killed with is a crooked hickory, about four feet 
in length. It is also said to have been used against 
the deceased by a boy not over fourteen years of age. 
The other fatal deed was committed in Allegheny 
town. ‘The person suspected has been arrested, but 
no particulars are given in the Pittsburg papers. 
Mrs. Mary Shultz of Lower Nazareth, Northam- 
ton county, who has been deranged fora number of 
years, committed suicide on Tuesday last, by hang- 
ing herself in the garret by a skein of yarn. 
NOVEL AND SINGULAR OCCURRENCE, 
We a short time since copied a paragraph into our 
columns from a Cincinnati paper, relating the man- 
ner in which a veteran robber of that city, who 
had until then passed for a respectable member 
of society, lost his life. A gentleman lately re- 
turned from Cincinnati, has furnished the Editor 
of the Easton Democrat with the following par- 
ticulars:--** One of the elerks in a large Wholesale 
Store was roused from his sleep at midnight by a 
noise in the upper story. He immediately proceed- 
ed to ascertain the cause. “There was an open hatch- 
way from the garretto the cellar, and down this he 
heard something fall. Supposing that some goods 
had been thrown down, he awoke a companion and 
they watched the premises so that no one went out 
until morning, when the cellar was examined, and 
the body of a man found quite dead, and very much 
disfigured; he was armed with a knife and pistols, 
and disguised in a wig and false whiskers. Depen- 
ing from the hatchway in the third or fourth story 
was founda cord fastened by a hook, from which 
the thief had evidently fallen in the attempt to de- 
scend. The man was buried; but the Mayor order- 
ed him to be taken up and publicly exposed in hopes 
that some one would recognise him, and perhaps 
lead to the detection of accomplices. He was ac- 
eordingly lain in an engine house for that purpose, 
but his face had been so much disfigured by the fall, 


he recognised him, but was unwilling to communi- 
cate his suspicions until he had ascertained whether 
or not the object of thera was absent from home.— 
He accordingly proceeded to the house of one of the 
most wealthy and respectable wholesale merchants 
in the city, and finding that he was absent and the 
family unable or unwilling to give an account of him, 
he openly avowed his belief that the deceased was no 
other than Mr. J. . General consternation 
followed this avowal, for Mr. J. was a man of high 
standing, and respectability, having an intelligent 
and well educated family, and possessed of a fortune 
valued at not less than $400,000. Some of the mem- 
bers of the family were brought to the body, and ac- 
knowledged the fact that it was the corpse of their 
parent, The house of the deceased was immediate- 
ly taken possession of by the police, and was found 
to have been a perfect receptacle of stolen goods pos- 
sessed of every convenienee for carrying on the trade. 
A range of stores four stories high had been owned 
and dceupied by him, and were provided with vaults 
for the purposes of concealment,and with subterrane- 
ous passages, leading to other houses over which no 
doubt he had the control. The stacks of chimneys 
had been converted into channels for the conveying 
goods in and out without exposure to the public eye. 
Goods were there found which had been stolen four 
years before, and some which could have been taken 
only before his death. 

The young gentleman who first heard him, and 
caused his fall, it is said was engaged to one of his 
daughters, and both he and she have attempted to 
commit suicide since the unfortunate affair has taker 
place.” 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

The trial of David Sherman for the murder of 
his wife, committed near Norwich, Con. on the 7th 
of June last, came on before the Supreme Court on 
Tuesday the 17th inst. A correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce furnishes the following par- 
ticulass, 


The daughter of the prisoner, a young woman ap. 
parently fifteen or sixteen years of age, testified 
that on the evening alluded to, the 7th of June, just 
after dusk, while she wassitting sewing in the room 
with her father and mother, her father took a candle, 
and started to go down the cellar to get some cider. 


Her mother remonstrated against it, and told him 
he had already drank enough. ‘Lhis seemed wo tr- 


ritate him extremely, but he proceeded to go down 
cellar, and very soon they heard blows which sound- 
ed asif struck with great force on the head ofa bar- 
rel. Her mother then remarked, ‘the has knocked 
in the head of the barrel, and the cider is all on the 
ground.” Her father very soon returned to the room, 
and she thought had something in his hand, but as 
he opened the door quickly, it extinguished his 
light. He went to the window next the street, appa- 
rently to look out, when we saw he had an axe. He 
immediately turned, walked towards her mother, 
who was sitting in a chair holding her child, a little 
boy about eight months old, in her arms, and struck 
her on the head with his axe. She fell on the floor 
and the daughter ran out of the house, crying ‘help,’ 
and **murder.” A number of persons soon collect- 
ed; two men arrived soon enough to see the prison- 
er strike his wife several blows on the head with 
his axe, usshe lay on the floor. He was immme- 
diately seized, and bound with a cord. 
and face of the wife were found broken and man- 
gled in a most shocking manner, though respiration 
continued for some minutes. ‘The clild was also 
wounded on the head, and died in a few hours. 

‘The defence set up was, that the prisoner wasin- 
sane to such a degree as torender him incompetent 
to commit the crime of murder. His counsel also 
claimed that if his insanity was rot made out, the 
jury ought to find a verdict of guilty of manslaughter 
and not murder; the act, as they claimed, having 
been committed not with preconceived malice, but 
from sudden heat of passion. 

‘The testimony adduced in support of these claims 
was very feeble. It was proved that the prisoner bad 
been habitually intemperate for a number of years, 
and had, occasionally, shown slight aberrations of 
mind, bordering, in the opinion of his physicians, 
on delirium tremens. It was, however, proved, that 
during the day in question, he appeared pertcetly 
rational—had been at work, and attended to his or- 
dinary affairs. He conversed on the subject of the 
transaction, after it had taken place, as it perfectly 
aware of what he had done. In reply to questions 
put to him on the evening of the murder, as, for 
what reason he had committed it? he said that his 
wife had plagued and aggravated him long enough; 
he was determined to have peace, and he guessed he 
had got it. The thing was done, ’twas over, and he 
was ready to die for it. In respect to the child, he 
said that he did not mean to hurt that—he knew not 
that twas in the mother’s arms. When the consta- 
ble was about removing him to prison, on the night 


the police despaired of having him recognised, until a 
entleman stopped to look at the bady, who. said that 


of the murder, he expressed a wish to see his wife. 


Hia house being filled with people, the constable took 


The head | 


him toa windew, through whieh he looked into the 
house, and saw her corpse lying on the bed, welter- 
ing in blood. At this sight, the prisoner uttered a 
wild ery, but his emotion soon subsided. Since that 
time, and during the whole course of the trial, he 
has exhibited the most perfect apathy. The Grand 
Jury returned ‘Not a true bill” on the information 
against him for the murder of the child, so that he 
was tried for the murder of his wife only. 

,He was ably defended by Messrs. Goddard and 
Child. Gen. Isham, the Attorney for the State, as- 
sisted by Geo. Hill, Esq. conducted the prosecution, 
The cause was committed to the jury, alter a very 
clear and impartial charge from the presiding Judge, 
on Tuesday evening, at 6 o’clock. On Wednesday 
morning, at the opening of the Court, they came in 
with a verdict of Guilty. The sentence of the law 
was passed upon him by Chief Justice Daggett, on 
Thursday, in a most feeling and impressive manner. 
His execution, which, under the present law of this 
State, is happily in private, is to take place on the 
second Friday of June next. 


A monstrous Sycamore Tree is now being exhi- 
bited in New York It grew on the banks of the, 
Mohawk, in Oneida connty, and the interior of it is 
said to be capable of accommodating forty men. Ac- 
cording to the advertisement, the Big Black Walnut 
Tree, some time since exhibited, is a mere sapling 
to it. 

FATAL ACCIDENT. | 

On Sunday afternoon last, a son of Dr. A. M. 
Freeman, of Wilmington, Del. lost his life in the 
following manner: ‘In company with some lads of 
his own age, he had gone to the Stone Quarry, near 
the Swedes’ Church, where they founda keg contain- 
ing some powder, which they transferred to their 
pockets. On their return, young Freeman was 
smoking a cigar, and after some time extinguished 
lhe fire, as he supposed, and put the cigar stump in 
the pocket containing the powder. The fire re-kin- 
died and the powder exploded, and the unfortunate 
boy was so severely burnt before assistance could 
be rendered, that he expired by about 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 


The number of chickens hatched in ovens every 
year in Egypt, is calculated at about one hundred 
million. 


A political party of Mechanics and Labouring 
Men, has been formed in Baltimore. © 
LATE FROM MEXICO. 
Extract To THE Epiror, DATED 
Vera Cruz, Aug. 27. 
We have now had the Cholera here these ten days 
past, and in the course of the first week the cases 
were 66 in the Hospital, and 24 in town; of the first 
there were 43 deaths! and one only of the second. It 
has since then become much more moderate. The 
‘‘Huaco” has proved an effectual remedy in many 
cases. 
Mexico, Aug. 21, 
The Cholera, whieh is now at its worst, has been 
in the city since the 7th inst. The mortality has 
been from eight hundred to one thousand per day!— 
The papers are not permitted to give any account 
of its ravages. 


WOMAN ABROAD. 

It is the pride of Americans, and it should be 
with ‘every enlightened and civilized people, that 
the sphere of the gentler sex, is the fire side, the 
domestic hearth, and the quiet chamber, rather than 
the out door and working day world. It is for man, 
— if not the nobler, at least the hardier being, to toil | 
for daily sustenance, and eat bread by the sweat of 
his brow. Woman should be consecrated to gentler 
purposes, to finer employments, to household duties. 
She is so in this country with few exceptions.— 
Wives and daughters, even in the middle walks of 
life, are held aloof from rough employments, trades, 
and out door labour of all kinds,—but not so in 
many parts of Europe, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing passages from the recently published work of 
Mr. Cushing, on Spain: 

‘There is a feature of national manners in Europe, 
which seems more singular to an American eye, 
than the promiscuous entry of the female sex into 
the indiscriminate labors of out-door life, especially 
‘on the continent. It is a farciliar fact, which is 
continually presented to us in the books, that, in 


the south of Europe, the business of retail traffic in 
the shops, is exercised by women much more gene-- 


wherry, being used as the habitation of a man and 
his wife, it being their joint occupation to row about 
the rivers, canals and creeks, to work as day labor- 
ers upon the farms along the water’s edge’? This, 
also, I have repeatedly observed on the river Maes, 
nor is it a rare fact, or considered in Holland at all 
extraordinary. 

Near to the Hague, the political capital of Hol- 
land, and by far the most refined in that country, is 
® small fishing town called Schevengen, which is 
also much frequented as a bathing place and for its 
fine sea views, A beautiful avenue of trees leads 
from the Hague to Schevengen, and the whole po- 
pulation of the latter place, are dedicated to the 
business of catching and selling fish for the market 
of the Hague, the selling being conducted by the 
women, exclusively, as it is elsewhere in the Ne- 
therlands. In the morning the women convey their 
fish to the market, partly in baskets, partly in small 
wagons or carts drawn by large dogs. In the after- 
noon you will meet with the same persons return- 
ing, with their baskets on their heads, heavily laden 
with vegetables and other articles, while their hus- 
bands are not rarely seen riding at ease in the little 
carts—a spectacle which, although somewhat local 
it is (rue, grows out of the general habits and feel- 
ings of the people, in regard to the labor which may 
be exacted of women. 

Nor is the state of things materially different ia 
France. The universal diffusion of knowledge im 
this country, by means of popular publications adapt- 
ed to the wants of every condition of society, has 
rendered all the world familiar with the leading 
events of the French revolution, There is no fact 
in that dreadful tragedy, which I have heard more 
frequently introduced in conversation a8 a subject of 
amazement than the part acted by the female popu- 
lation of that country, in the worst horrors of the 
revolutionary madness. Nevertheless, it would 
strike us with little surprise, if we were practically 
familiar with the aspect of a Parisian mob. The 
fact is, that on all public occasions, females enter as 
largely almost as males into the composition of the 
multitude which throng the streets; and this arises 
naturally from the circumstance of their being so 
continually abroad in the performance of thousand 
and of the common acts of industrious life, which, 
among us, are generally, if not absolutely confined 
tothe male sex. They do not possess that domesti- 
city of character and occupation which belongs to 
women in this country, and constitutes her greatest. 


TURKEY IN 1831 AND 1832, 

The Harpers have just issued a volume entitled 
‘Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832,” by an Ame- 
rican. We have found leisure to look over only a 
portion of its pages, but sufficient to convince us 
that itis one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive baoks of the day. It is understood to be the 
production of Dr. Dekay, of New York, and its 
composition reflects upon him the highest credit.— 
Never did Turkey possess more interest in the eyes 
of the civilized world than at this moment, when the 
empire appears tottering to its fall, and hence a work 
describing the manners, customs, and characteristics 
of its people, and from the pen of one of our citizens, 
cannot but be read with avidity. We offer afew 
brief extracts: 


Every person who has been in Turkey, and is not 
afraid of speaking out his real sentiments, instead 
of timidly acquiescing in the loose reports of igno- 
rant or prejudiced travellers who have preceded 
him, will agree with us when we state thet women 
in ‘Turkey actually enjoy more liberty than in the 
other countries ot Europe or in America, We do 
not speak of the higher classes, tor we know noth- 
ing about them, although our opportunities have 
been equal to those of most of our predecessors, and 
in many cases superior. We allude to the middling 
classes, by which alone every country is jue d, it 
judged fairly or correctly, No stronger proof of the 
liberty they enjoy is necessary than the numerous 
parties of ladies which one meets with in the envi- 
rons of Constantinople, which excursions, from their 
frequency, appear to form almost the sole business 
of their lives. It is in fact a pleasant way of spend- 


_ing time, and resembles our own practice, except 


that it differs in its details. Instead ofa formal 
card from Mrs. White to Mrs. Green and the Miss 
Green, the Turkish lady sends her servant to a friend 
and asks her company to ride out to Belgrade, or to 
an excursion on the Bosphorus. Instead of being 
bored to death like Mrs. White, who hopes half of 
her dear friends will stay away, and between the 
grumbling of husband and remisness of servants, is in 
a feverish flutter for a week or fortnighi, the ‘Turk- 
ish lady manages the affair in a different manner.— 
The fair Fatima orders provisions to be put up for 
a day’s excursion, and leaving enough for her com- 
ara husband, steps into be caik and calls upon 
er friend the lady Zaylilah, From thence the party 
proceed up the Golden Horn, or breasting the Bos- 
phorus, select some lovely valley, bordering upon 
that ‘‘ocean stream,” Here the friends spead the, 
day, surrounded by their househeld, and continuing 
their customary avocations; while the young people 
are sporting under the shade of some lofiy trees 
and the party return home in the evening in high spi, 
rits, and with their health improved by exercise in 


rally than in America; but what ean be deemed of a 
small open boat, scarcely larger than a common 


the open air, It may be doubted whether our young 
wesken are equally benefitted by spending an even- 
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ing in a heated and crowded room, and vitiated at- 
mosphere; but we fear the comparison may be thought 
Gothic. 

In Constantinople, and the same may be said of 
all Turkey, the women occupy the markets, and fill 
the’streets, and barricade the bazars. Availing them- 
selves of the general respect paid to their sex, they 
elbow their way through a crowd, regardless of 
whom they may derange in their way; and the do- 
mestics do not seruple to actupon the principle of 
‘*peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.” It has 
more than once been our lot, in a crowded bazar, to 
receive a substantial punchin the side, and upon 
turning round, discover that the uncorteous saluta- 
tation proceeded from the fair hand of some Turk- 
ish servant woman, whose path we had unconscious- 
ly impeded. They never addressa stranger, nor 
reply to a casual observation. In perambulating the 
bazars with two American children, I have beea, 
however, frequently accosted by the ‘Turkish women, 
and their enquiries and observations were made 
with the most perfect freedom and simplicity. These 
facts are mentioned to show the unrestrained liberty 
enjoyed by the Turkish women; and we are assured 
by persons whose long residence and perfect fami- 
liarity with many Turkish families here entitle them 
to full credit, that the class of discreet and sensible 
husbands, maliciously termed henpecked, is as nu- 
merous in Turkey as in any other country in the 

lobe. 

*“‘A Jew Pedlar is spouting under my window, 
with a villanous nasal twang, and in a mongrel 

urko Hispano dialect, ‘*Amelikani pagno”; or A- 
merican cotton. ‘The reputation of our manufac- 
tures | was aware had extended over our vast South- 
ern continent, but I was not prepared to find that it 
had penetrated to the regions of the Grand Seignior. 
Rhey are in great request here, but it was difficult 
to ascertain the quantity usually consumed. ‘The 
credit of our cotton stuffs is much impaired by the 
immense quantities of a counterfeit article with wbich 
the English mrnufacturers have deluged the market; 
they are putup like ourown, and bear the same 
stamp of some well known American establish- 
ments.” 

Describing an Armenian lady’s dress, he says:— 

**A small scarlet cap, with a purple tassei, just 
fitted |to the top of the head, and round this was 
gracefully wound an ample terban of silver tissue, 
with a superb sprig of the most costly diamonds in 
front. The hair, which was fancifully intermingled 
with silk of various hues, hung down in graceful 
curls over the back and shoulders. <A dark velvet 
jacket, with large variegated silken sleeves, embroi- 
dered with gold in the most expensive style, fitted 
tight to the body above, and hung down aboat her 
feet in divers strange and fantastical scollops and 
appendages, which it is utterly impossible to de- 
scribe. An open underdress of black crape, and 
beneath this the prettiest Turkish drawers in the 
world, of gold and silver tissue, with thin Yellow 
terlecks or boots, completed the most splended and 
certainly the most costly dress we ever witnessed. ” 

‘‘In the dazzling effect produced by this gorgeous 
and becoming dress, and its connexion with a lovely 
face, we certainly never should have dreamed of its 
pecuniary value, had it not been whispered to us 
that the little gypsey actually wore on her person 
articles costing not less than five thousand dollars.” 


Of the Turkish Dry Docks, he says:— 


“ The largest is 340 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
30 feet deep; it is estimated to hold 1400 tons of 
water. A line of battle ship, the Mahmond, was in 
this dock undergoing coppering and repairs, and 
shortly after our arrival the water was let in, in 
order to get her afloat. This was done by six sepa- 
rate sluices, and the whole time required was nearly 
an hour. The Mahmoud is chiefly remarkable for 
being the largest ship in the world, and is built upon 
the French model; although commenced only a few 
years ago, yet from carelessness or ignorance in the 
selection of materials, (all sorts of timber in every 
possible condition having been employed) the dry 
rot has already appeared in her, and made no in- 
considerable progress. ‘Through the politeness of 
the chsef constructor, we were favored with the fol- 
lowing statement of her dimensions: length of the 
lower gun deck 213 feet, extreme breadth 61 feet 8 
inches, depth from the base line 30 feet, draft for- 
ward 26 feet 11 inches, draft aft 27 feet 9 inches, 
tonnage 3934, She is planked inside and out with 
soft pine, and the workmanship is very rough, al- 
though her model is good. She is pierced for 140 


guns, which are to he 42s; 32s,and 18s; with 60 Ib. 
: rvonades,” 


BLACK SLAVES AND WHITE SLAVES. 
‘The London Morning Herald of a late date, when 
adverting to the Factory Bill, submitted to the 
British Parliament, holds this eloquent and philan- 
thropic language:—**The black slaves in our sugar 
‘ colonies are not compelled to work more than 10 
hours in the day, nor the adult felons in our penal 
establishments; yet children, of that age when one 
looks for innocence and bloom, are worked in the 
factories 14, 15, sometimes 18 hours out of the 24, 
under circumstances alike destructive to health and 
morals, making their bodies sickly and deformed, 
and their tender minds the foul receptacles of blight- 
ing ignorance aad ocious vice. The object of 
Lord Ashley’s Bill, originally introduced by Mr. 
Sadler, is to limit the labour of young persons, un- 
der the age of 18, to 10 hours’ actual employment 
during ome day, besides securing them proper inter- 


vals for taking food; thus raising this class of Bri- 
tish subjects, in point of legislative protection, only 
to alevel with slaves and felons; and yet it is just so 
much protection as would effect this thatthe miill- 
owners and their abettors in the Government com- 
bine to prevent them from receiving. But it must 
not be tolerated that the negro and the criminal shal 
be of more consideration in the eye of the law than 
he helpless serf of manufacturing avarice: the Chris- 
tian beast of burden in our native land—the suffering 
factory child.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

Presentation at the papal court—pilgrims going to 

vespers—performance of the miserere—Tarpeian 

rock—the Forum—palace of the Casars—Coli- 

seum. 

I have been presented to the pope this morning, in 
company with several Americans—Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, of Boston, Mr. Atherton and daughters, and 


‘Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Mayer, of 


Baltimore. With this latter gentleman, I arrived 
rather late, and found that the rest of the party had 
been already received, and that his holiness was giv- 
ing audience, at the moment, to some Russian ladies 
of rank. Bishop England, of Charleston, however, 
was good enough to send in once more, and, in the 
course of a few minutes, the chamberlain in waiting 
announced to us that £2 Padre Sanio would receive 
us. The ante-room was a picturesque and rather 
peculiar scene. Clasters of priests, of different rank, 
were scattered about in the corners, dressed in a 
variety of splendid costumes, white, crimson and 
ermine, one or two monks, with their picturesque 
beards and flowing dresses of gray or brown, were 
standing near one of the doors, in their habitually 
humble attitudes, two gentlemen mace-bearers guard- 
ed the door of the entrance to the pope’s presence, 
their silver batons under their arms, and their open- 
breasted eassocks covered with fine laces the deep 
bend of the window was occupied by the American 
party of ladies, in the required black veils, and 
around the outer door stood the helmeted guard, a 
dozeu stout men at arms, forming a forcible contrast 
to the mild faces and priestly company within. 

The mace-bearers lifted the curtain, and the pope 
stood before us, ina small plain room, The Irish 
priest who accompanied us prostrated himself on the 
floor, and kissed the embroidered slipper, and Bishop 
England hastily knelt and kissed his hand, turning 
to present us as he rose. His holiness smiled, and 
stepped forward, with a gesture of his hand, as if to 
prevent our kneeling, and, as the bishop mentioned 
our names, he looked at us and nogded smilingly, 
but without speaking to us. Whether he presumed 
we did not speak the language, or whether he thought 
us too young to answer for ourselves, he confined his 
inquiries about us entirely to the good bishop, leav- 
ing me, as l had wished, at leisure to study his fea- 


tures and manner. It wageasy to conceive that the 
father of the catholic churth stood before me, but I 


could scarcely realize that it was a sovereign of Eu- 
rope, and the temporal monarch of millions, He 
was dressed in a long vesture ef snow-white flannel, 
buttoned together in front, with a large crimson 
velvet cape over his shoulders, and band and tassels 
of silver cloth hanging from beneath. A small white 
skull-cap covered the crown of his head, and his 
hair, slightly grizzled, fell straight towards a low 
forehead, expressive of good nature merely. A large 
emerald on his finger, and slippers wrought in gold, 
with a cross on the instep, completed his dress.— 
His face is heavily moulded, but unmarked, and ex- 
pressive mainly of sloth and kindness; his nose is 
uncommonly large, rather pendant than prominent, 
and an incipient double chin,slightly hanging cheeks, 
and eyes, over which the lids drop, as if in sleep, at 
the end of every sentence, confirm the general im- 
pression of his presence—that of an indolent and 
good old man. His inquiries were principally of the 
catholic church in Baltimore, (mentioned by the 
bishop as the city of Mr. Mayer’s residence, ) of its 
processions, its degree of state, and whether it was 
recognised by the government. At the first pause in 
the conversation, his holiness smiled and bowed, the 
Irish priest prostrated himself again and kissed his 
foot, and, with a blessing from the father of the 
church, we retired. 4 

Of the three reigning monarchs of Europe to 
whom I have now been presented, there is not one 
whose natural dignity and personal fitness for his 
station have impressed me, in any degree, like, that 
of our.own venerabie President. I have approach- 
ed the former through guards and masters of cere- 
mony, with all the splendid paraphernalia of regal 
palaces around, themselves in the imposing dress of 
monarchs, standing in the sanctuaries of history and 
association. I called upon the latter without even 
sending up my name, introduced by the son of one 
of his friends, in the scarce finished government 
house of a new republic, and found him ino the 
midst of his family, hardly recovered from a severe 
illness. The circumstances were all in favour of 
the former, but I think the most bigoted follower of 
kings would find something in the simple manner 
and stern dignity of the gray ‘‘old chieitain,” that 
would impress him far more than all the monarchs 
of christendom. 

On the evening of holy Thursday, as I was on my 
way to St. Peter’s, to hear the miserere once more, I 
overtookthe procession of the pilgrims going up to 
vespers. ‘I'he men went first in couples, following 
a cross, and escorted by gentlemen penitents cover- 
ed conveniently with sackeloth, their eyes peeping 


through two holes, and their well polished boots be- 


neath, being the only indieations by which their pen- 
ance could be betrayed to the world. ‘The pilgrims 
themselves, perhaps a hundred in all, were the dir- 
tiest collection of beggars imaginable, distinguish- 
ed from the lazars in the street, only by a long staff 
with a faded bunch of flowers attached to it, and an 
oil-cloth cape stitehed over with scallop shells. Be- 
hind came the female pilgrims, and these were led 
by the first ladies of rank in Rome. It was really 
curious to see the mixture of humility and pride. 
There were, perhaps, fifty ladies of all ages, from 
sixteen to fifty, walking each between two filthy old 
women, who supported themselves by her arms, 
while near them, on either side of the procession, 
followed their splendid equipages, with numerous 
servants, in livery, on foot, as if to contradict to the 
world their temporary degradation. ‘The lady peni- 
tents, unlike the gentlemen, walked in their ordina- 
ry dress. Ihad several acquaintances among them; 
and it was inconceivable to me, how the gay, 
thoughtless, fashionable creatures I had met in the 
most luxurious drawing rooms of Rome, could be 
prevailed upon to become a part in such a ridiculous 
parade of humility. The chief penitent, who car- 
ried a large, heavy crucifix at the head of the pro- 
cession, was the Princess , at whose weekly 
soirees and balls assemble all that is gay and plea- 
sure-loving in Rome. Her two nieces, elegant girls 
of eighteen or twenty, walked at her side, carrying 
lighted candles of four or five feet in length, in broad 
daylight, through the streets! 

The procession crept slowly up to the church,and 
I left them kneeling at the tomb of St. Peter, and 
went to the side chapel, to listen to the miserere.— 
The choir here is said to be inferior to that in the 
Sistine chapel, but the circumstances more than 
make up for the difference, which, after all, it takes 
anice ear to detect. IL could not but congratulate 
himself, as I sat down upon the base of a pillar, in 
the vast aisle, without the chapel where the choir 
were chanting, with the twilight gathering in the lof- 
ty arches, and the candles of the various processions 
creeping to the consecrated sepulchre from the distant 
parts of the church. It was so different in that crowd- 
ed and suffocating chapel of the Vatican, where, fine | 
as was the music, | vowed positively never to subject 
myself to such annoyance again, 


It had become almost dark, when the last candle 
but one was extinguished in the symbolical pyramid, 
and the first almost painful note of the miserere wail- 
ed out into the vast church of St. Peter. For the 
next half hour, the kneeling listeners, around the 
door of the chapel, seemed spell-bound in their mo- 
tionless attitudes. The darkness thickened, the 
hundred lamps at the far-off sepulchre of the saint, 
looked like a galaxy of twinkling points of fire, al- 
most lost in the distanee, and from the now perfectly 
obscured choir, poured, in ever-varying volume, the 
dirge-like music, in notes inconceivably plaintive 


and affecting. ‘The power, the mingled monrnful- 
ness and sweetness, the impassioned fulness, at one 


moment, and the lost, shrieking wildness of one so- 
litary voice, at another, carry away the soul like a 
whirlwind. [never have been so moved by any thing. 
It is not in the scope of language to convey an idea 
to another of the effect of the miserere. 

It was not till several minutes after the music had 
ceased, that the dark figures rose up from the floor 
about me. As we approached the door of the church, 
the full moon, about three hours risen, poured broad- 
ly under the arches of the portico, inundating the 
whole front of the lofty dome with a flood of light, 


the crowd, and found acquaintances, of every na- 
tion, and an bour I had devoted to romantic solitude 
and thought, passed away perhaps quite as agreea- 
bly, in the nonsense of the most thoughtless triflers 
in society. 


STORY OF STRADELLA. 
We extract the following as an in- 
stance of extraordinary power of music. 


Alessandro Stradella, of Naples, was _ 
not only an excellent composer, but a — 


creat performer on the violin, and be- 
sides these qualifications, he was pos- 
sessed of a fine voice and an excellent 
manner of singing. ‘This musician, at 
an early period in life, having acquired 
great reputation by his talents, was em- 
ployed by a noble Venetian, to teach 
his mistress, a young lady of a noble 
Roman family, named Hortensia, to 
sing. 

Hortensia’s love for music, and ad- 

miration for the instructor, by frequent 
access, soon gave birth to a passion of a 
different kind, and like Heloise, she 
found that though at first, 
Guiltless she gazed, and listened while he sung, 
While science flowed seraphic from his tongue; 
From lips like his the precepts too much move, 
They music taught--but more, alas!—to love! 

And accordingly she and her master 
became enamoured of eachother. Be- 
fore their secret was disclosed, of which 
the consequences might have been 
equally fatal “to Stradella with those 
which followed the discovery of Abel- 
lard’s passion, they agreed to quit Ve- 
nice together and fly to Naples; and 
after travelling in the most secret man- 
ner possible, they arrived at Rome in 
their way to that city. The Veiitian, 
on discovering their flight, determined 
to gratify his revenge by having them 
assassinated in whatever part of the 
world they could be found, and having 
engaged two desperate ruffians to pur- 
sue them by a large sum of money, and 
a promise of still greater reward when 
the work was accomplished, they pro- 
ceeded directly to Naples, the place of 
Stradella’s nativity, supposing that he 
wonld naturally return thither for shel- 


such as falls only on Italy. There seemed to be no 
atmosphere between. Daylight is searce more in- 
tense. The immense square, with its slender obe= | 
lisk and embracing crescents of colonade, lay spread | 
out as definitely to the eye as at noon, and the two | 
famous fountains shot up their clear waters to the | 
sky, the moonlight streaming through the spray, | 
and every drop as visible and bright as a diamond. | 
I got out of the press of carriages, and took a by- | 
street alongthe Tiber, to the Coliseum. Passing | 
the Jews’ quarter, which shut at dark by heavy 
gates, 1 found myself near the Tarpeian rock, and 
entered the Forum, behind the ruins of the temple 
of Fortune. I walked toward the palace of the 
Cesers, stopping to gaze on the columns, whose 
shadows have fallen on the samespot, where I now | 
saw them, for sixteen centuries. It checks the blood | 
at one’s heart, to stand on the spot and remember it. | 
There was not the sound of a footstep through the. 


whole wilderness of the Forum. I traversed it to, 


the arch of Titus in a silence, which, with the ma-_ 
Jjestic ruins around, seemed almost supernatural— | 
the mind was left so absolutely to the powerful as- | 
sociations of the place. 


Ten minutes more brought me to the Coliseum. | 
Its gigantic walls, arches on arches, almost to the. 
very clouds, lay half in shadow, half in light, the | 
ivy hung trembling, in the nightair, from between | 
the cracks of the ruin, and it looked like some 
mighty wreck in a desert. 1 enteret, and a hundred 
voices anrounced to me the presence of half the 
fashion of Rome. I had forgotten that it was the mode 
**to go to the Coliseum by moonlight.” Here they | 
were dancing and laughing about the arena where 
thousands of christians had been torn by wild beasts, 
for the amusement of the emperor of Rome; where 
gladiators had fought and died; where the sands be- 
neath their feet were more eloquent of blood than 
any other spoton the face of the earth—and one 
sweet voice proposed a dance, and another wished | 
she could have music and supper, and the solemn. 
old arches re-echoed with shouts and laughter. The 
travestie of the thing was amusing. I mingled in 


ter, preferable to any other part of Italy. 
But after seeking him in vain for some 
time in that city, they were informed 
that he and the lady were still at Rome, 
where she was regarded-as his wife. 
Of this they communicated intelligence 
to their employer, assuring him of their 
determination to go through with the 
business they had undertaken, provided 
he would procure them letters of recom- 
mendation to the Venetian ambassador 
at Rome, togrant them anasylum assoon 
as the deed shouldbe perpetrated. After 
waiting at Naples for the necessary 
letters and instructions, they proceeded 
to Rome, where such was the celebrity 
of Stradella, they were not long before 
they discovered their residence; but 
hearing that he was soon to conduct 
an Oratorio of his own composition, in 


the church of St. John Lateran,in which 
he was not only to play, but to sing the 


the principal part; and as this perform- 


ance was to begin at five o’clock in the 
evening, they determined to avail them- 
selves of the darkness of the night, 


when he and his mistress should return 
home. 


On their arrival at the church, the 
Oratorio was begun, and the excellence 
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of its music and its performance, join- 


ed to the rapture that was expressed by 
the whole congregation, made an 1m- 
pression and softened the rocky hearts 
even of these savage beasts, to such a 
degree as to inclipe them to relent; and 
to think that it would be a pity to take 
away the life of a man whose genius and 
abilities were the delight of all Italy. 
An instance of the miraculous powers 
of modern music, superior, perhaps, to 
any that could be well authenticated of 
the ancient. 
Both these assassins heing equally 
affected by the performance, alike in- 
clined to mercy, and accosting him in 
the street, when he quitted the church, 
after complimenting him upon his Ora- 
torio, confessed to him the business 
upon which they had been sent by the 
Venetian nobleman, whose mistress he 
had stolen; adding that, charmed by his 
music, they had changed their minds, 
and then advising him and the lady to 
fly to some place of safety as soon as 
possible, they determined to relinquish 
the rest of the reward that was offered 
them, and tell their employer that Stra- 
della and his mistress had quitted Rome 
the night before their arrival in that 
city. After this wonderful escape, the 
lovers did not wait for new counsel to 
quit Rome, but set out that very night 
for ‘Turin as a place most remote from 
their implacable enemy and his emis- 
saries. ‘The assassins returned to Ve- 
nice, told the enraged Venetian that 
they had traced the fugitives to Turin, 
a place where the laws being not only 
severe, but the difficulty of escaping so 
much greater than in any other part of 
Italy, on account of the Garrison, they 
should decline any further concern in 
the business. This intelligence, how- 
ever, did not incline the offended noble- 
man to relinquish his purpose, but 
rather stimulated him to new attempts: 
he therefore engaged two other assas- 
Sins in his service, procuring for them 
letters of recommendation from the 
Abbe d’Estrade, at that time,the French 
Ambassador at Venice, addressed to 
the Marquis de Villars, Ambassador 
from Paris to Turin. The Abbe d’Es- 
trade, requesting, at the desire of the 
Venetian Ambassador, protection for 
two merchants who intended to reside 
for some time in that city, which being 
delivered by the new assassins, they 
paid their court regularly to the ambas- 
sador, while they waited for a favour- 
able time to accomplish their under- 
taking with safety. The Dutchess of 
Savoy at this time regent, having been 
informed of the sudden flight of Stra- 
della and Hortensia from Rome, and 
their arrival at Tnrin, and knowing the 
danger they were in, from the vindic- 
tive spirit of their enemy, placed the 
lady In a convent, and retained Stradel- 
la in her palace as Mastro di Capella. 
{In a situation apparently so secure, 
Stradella’s fears for his safety began to 
abate, till one day, at six o’clock in the 
evening, as he was walking for the air, 
on the ramparts of the city, he was set 
upon by two ruflians, who each gave 
him a stab in the breast with a dagger, 
and immediately flew to the house of 
the French ambassador, as to a sanctua- 
Ty. The assault haying been seen by 


numbers of people who were walking 
in the same place, occasioned such an 
uproar in the city, that the news soon 
reached the Dutchess, who ordered the 
gates to be shut, and the assassins to be 
demanded of the French ambassador; 
but he insisting on the privileges grant- 
ed to men of his function by the laws ot 
nations, refused to give them up. 

This transaction, however, made a 
great noise all over Italy, and Mons. 
de Villars wrote immediately to the 
Abbe d’Estrade to know the reason of 
the. attack upon Stradella by the two 
men whom he had recommended, and 
was informed by the Abbe, that he had 
been surprised into a recommendation 
of these assassins by one of the most 
powerful of the Venetian nobility. In 
the mean time, Stradella’s wounds, 
though extremely dangerous, proved 
not t6 be mortal, and the Marquis de 
Villars having been informed by the 
surgeons that he would recover, in or- 
der to prevent any further dispute about 
the privilege of the corps diplomatique, 
suffered the assassins to escape. But 
such was the implacability of the enrag- 
ed Venetian, that, never relinquishing 
his purpose, he continued to have Stra- 
della constantly watched by spies, 
whom he maintained at Turin. A year 
being elapsed after the cure of his 
wounds, and no fresh disturbance hap- 
pening, he thought himself secure from 
any further attempts being made upon 
his life. 

The Dutchess Regent, interesting 
herself in the happiness of two persons 
who had suffered so much, and who 
seemed born for each other, had them 
married in her palace. After which 
ceremony, Stradella having an invita- 
tion to Genoa, to compose an opera for 
that city, went thither with his wife, 
determined to return to Turin after the 
carnival; but the Venetian being in- 
formed of this motion,.sent assassins 
after them, who, watching for a favour- 
able opportunity, rushed into their 
chamber early one morning, and stab- 
bed them both to the heart! 

The murderers having secured a bark, 
which lay in the port, by instantly re- 
treating to it, escaped from justice, and 
were never heard of more. 


Good Nature.—Cumberland, in one 
of his comedies, makes a husband say, 
“Good nature in a wife is like gold leaf 
on a pill, it does not alter the dose, but 
it makes it go down.” 


“Anecdote of John Randolph.—A 
good natured individual, ona visit at 
Washington, during the session of Con- 
gress, happening to obtain an introduc- 
tion to Mr. R., desired that his friends 
should share with him, the pleasure of 
this distinguished individual’s acquaint- 
ance. Accordiigly, meeting Mr. R. who 
was descending the steps of the capitol, 
he accosted him as follows:—« Mr. R. 
permit me to intro—” “I permit no 
such liberty,” abruptly exclaimed Ran- 
dolph. 


During the last two years there has 
been 900,000 gallons less of brandy and 
Gin consumed in Great Britain than the 


two previous years. 


Pain in the Ear—The most effec- 
tual remedy yet discovered for this dis- 
order has been a small clove of garlic, 
steeped for a few minutes in warm sa- 
lad oil, and put it into the ear, rolled up 
in muslin or thin linen. In some time 
the garlic is reduced to a pulp, and hav- 
ing accomplished its object, should be 
replaced with cotton to prevent the pa- 
tient taking cold. 

New Cure—-A negro boy in Alaba- 
ma, was recently bitten by a rattle 
snake so severely, that ina few mo- 
ments, says the Alabama Chronicle, he 
became entirely blind. A common junk 
bottle about half filled with spirits of 
turpentine, made quite warm, was pro- 
cured, and after the wound made by 
the snake was scarified, the mouth of 
the bottle was applied to it, and cold 
water poured on the bottle until the 
contents were perfectly cooled. The 
boy soon recovered from the effects 
of the poison.—AZ/as. 


“ We shall get through this world. 
---J never knew a man stopped,” said 
a melancholy wag. When we reflect 
upon this subject, we shall all set this 
down as a matter of fact, a solemn truth, 
worthy of record on the choicest ta- 
blet of memory: worthy 


*¢ Alone to live 
Withia the book and volume of the brain, 
Unmixed with baser matters.” 


We have all got a passport, and let 
us travel on cheerfully with it, we can- 
not be stopped, though we may be de- 
layed, or travel slowly; but we shall 
all come to our journey’s end at last, 
though we travel by divers routes.— 
Cheer up then ye melancholy! cheer 
up ye weary and heavy laden; the 

reat march of life will bring you to a 
halt at last, take courage, you will all 
get through the world—for “no man 
was ever stopped !” 


Industry produces profit and plea- 
sure. Idleness induces poverty and dis- 
tress. 


James the First gave all manner of 
encouragement to the exercise of buf- 
foonry, and took great delight in it him- 
self. Happening one day to bear ra- 
ther hard on one of his Scotch courtiers, 
----“ By my soul,” returned the peer, 
“ He who made your majesty a king, 
spoiled the best food in Christendom !” 


Dr. Franklin recommends a young 
man in the choice of a wife, to select 
her from a bunch, giving as his rea- 
sons, that when there are many daugh- 
ters, they improve each other, and from 
emulation acquire more’ accomplish- 
ments, and know more, and do more, 
than a single child spoiled by parental 
fondness. 


A correspondent in the Baltimore Vi- 
sitor, recommends as a specific for the 
fever and ague, a mixture composed 
of, 1, a common nutmeg grated into a 
half pint tumbler, 2, one gill of the 
best cider vinegar; and 3, a fresh egg 
toincorporate them. ‘Thisis to be ta- 
ken when the chill commences; and is 
said to have cured in one or two doses 


many who had been suffering for 


months under this disagreeable com- 
plaint. 


The Crier in the Circuit Court, at 
Georgetown, (D.C.) while napping in 
Court, was recently aroused by a clap 
of thunder, and} starting on his feet, 
he bawled out ‘silence,’ to the infinite 
diversion of all present. 

[This is not so bad as what happened 
to a fellow the other day, who fell 
asleep inchurch. He fancied himself 
playing nine pins, and in the middle of 
the sermon broke out with the excla- 
mation, ‘all down, by the hokey!’ 


Domestic Reports.—The British 
government pay £12 per head roe 
to every female emigrant to New Sout 
Wales. Under this patronage a large 
number have been exported, but the 
market is still said to be brisk and hus- 
bands plenty. 

Very Sublime.—Some wag has 
perpetrated the following couplet, and 
started iton a long journey through 
the newspapers: 


‘There is nothing in life so shocking, 
Asa fine girl with a hole in her stocking.” 


Curious.—The Charleston Courier 
says the bottom part of a broken glass 
bottle, very pointed and jagged, taken 
from the stomach of an alligator, has 
been exhibited to the editor. The 
points and edges of the glass were worn 
quite smooth, while the polish of the 
outer surface had entirely disappeared. 
Whether this result was brought about 
by the mechanical action of friction 
merely, or by that and the operation 
of the gastric juice conjointly, may ad- 
mit of question. 


During the “cholera times” in New 
York, we knew a worthy old French 
physician, a veteran practitioner in 
countries subject to fatal and extensive 
epidemics, who actually fell in love with 
the prevailing distemper. 
novel and furnished so many remark- 
ably fascinating diagnostics, that he 
spent a very great portion of his time 
in observing its progressin individuals 
of all classes; and especially in studying 
its characteristics and consequences 1n« 
the hospitals. Unlike the generality of 
his professional brethren, he ordinarily 
remained with the dying until the last 
moment; and.would frequently give 
vent to the most rapturous exclama- 
tions in praise of this, as he termed it, 
maladie charmant. “It is really a 
beautiful disease,” said he; “for the 
patient, hdwever dreadful its approach 
may have appeared, is no sooner attack- 
ed in earnest than all fear ceases—the 
nerves themselves are paralyzed, and 
the victim after a brief interval of no 
very acute suffering, goes out of the 
world in a state of the utmost indifler- 
ence.” If ever he should die, he hoped 
it might be by cholera. Alas! he out- 
lived its ravages, and has since paid the 
great debt through some other agency 
—Nantucket Inquirer. 


There is nothing more worthy of a 
man than truth; nothing more despica- 


ble than falsehood. 


It was so 
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Tue Guost or Sotomox, Ona sultry, hot sum- 
mer day, an honest old man was ploughing his own 
field, when suddenly, under the shade of an oak, he 
beheld a god-like figure, slowly approaching him.— 
The man started back. r : 

‘I am Solomon,” said the phantom, in a confiding 
voice. ‘ What art thou doing here, old man?” 

‘ If thou art Solomon,’ was the reply, ‘ how canst 
thouask me? WhenI wasa youth thou didst send 
me to the ant; I saw its method of living, and it 
taught me to be diligent, industrious and persevering 
and gather the superfluities fora stormy day. What 
I then learnt, I still continue to do.’ 

‘ Tho hast studied thy lesson but half,’ replied the 
8 irit; *go once more to the ant, and Jearn from her 
also how to find rest and quiet in the winter of thy 
years, and how to enjoy that which thou hashoarded 
up. 

Tar Wor on wis Deata-Bev.—The wolf in 
his last moments, cast a scrutinizing look over his 
past life. ‘* I certainly am asinner,” he said, ‘but 
yet I hope none of the worst. I have committed 
many crimes,“but [ have also done mach good.— 
Once I remember, a little lamb, which had strayed 
from its mother, approached so near to me that I 
might easily have killed, and yet I spared it. At the 
same time I was listening, with the greatest equani- 
mity to the sneers and abuse of asheep, although no 
dogs were near to protect it. ; 

“ All that I witnessed,’ interrupted friend Fox, 
who was his contessor; ‘I remember every circum- 
stance. It was at the time thou wast almost suffocat- 
ed by the large bone, which the good hearted crane 
afterwards extracted from thy throat. 


Mothers and wet nurses ought to be very careful to 
preserve equaniwity of temper, or, at all events, not 
to suckle young infants immediately after the passion 
or any great agitationof mind. Mr. Waldron in his 
lectures on Surgical Operations, mentions several 
instances in which infants have died in convulsions 
produced by mental agitation inthe mother or nurse, 

Bost. Gaz. 


[OLD TIMES—Historical.| 
A friend has put into our hands, the New York 
Gazette of May 27, 1765. Among the extracts from 
London papers, dated the preceding March, we 
find the following: 


‘¢ Private letters from Paris state, that by a se- 
cret article in the tamily compact, the French have 
liberty to build ships of war at Havana and La 
Vera Cruz. 


‘¢ They write from America, that Sir William 
Johnson is greatly idolized by the Indians, which is 
of essential benefit to our armies in that quarter of 
the globe. 

** On Saturday the Cherokee Indians that have 
been here some time, embarked in a ship on their 
return home [1764.] These Indians came out to 
enter a complaint against some of the Virginians for 
encroaching upon their lands, They have been 
promised redress. 


We are informed thatall colony grievances, as 
far as it relates to taking off restriction of the Amer- 
ican Trade, with the Spanish West Indies, will 
speedily take place, 

“ It is said naval stores from Russia and the Bal- 
tic, will be prohibited, and that the British fleets 
will be supplied from our own American Provinces. 

** Yesterday a large quantity of shot was shipped 
for Nova Scotia and Maryland. 


**On Thursday, a large quantity of gunpowder 


sent to Havana, to suffer no nation but their own to 
trade there. 


‘*This morning, [April 16,] the Hon. Lord 
Byron was carried from the Tower to Westminster 
Hall, attended by the principal officers of the Tower, 
and only a regimert of foot guards, where he was 
tried. Fifteen guineas were offered for a seat to 
hear the trial. [The result of the trial does not 
appear in the paper before us. } 


‘¢ His Majesty has ordered, that North America 
be divided into two districts, northern and southern, 
by the Potomac, due west as far as his dominions 
extend. 


THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED ON DITs. 


A new weekly paper, on a novel plan, is shortly 
to be commenced by a well-known literary lady, 
under the fanciful title of ** Aladdin’s Lamp.” 

An ingenious and clever writer has prepared for 
the press a ** collection of the good things said and 
done at the springs, during the past season.” 

A London bookseller has offered a highly intel- 
lectual English lady, now residing among us, a large 
sum of money for a book of travels in the United 
States, from her pen. 

Upwards of five thousand strangers have visited 
West Point since the first of May. 

There is no truth in the report, that **a popular 
American author has received, from the publishers 
in this country, twenty thousand dollars for the last 
new novel,” 

The eldest daughter of a celebrated artist is stu- 
dying for the stage. The young lady is said to be 
extremely beautiful, and much is expected from the 
development of her dramatic powers, 

In the course of the autumn and winter, a spaci- 
ous pavilion is to be erected at Saratoga, on the piece 
of high ground near the congress spring, to *‘ rival 
in splendour that spoken of in the fairy tale!” 

Two domestic writers, who have done more for 
the literature of their country than any men living, 
are understood to be busily engaged at present on 
several productions of a truly national character. 

The proprietors of the new steamer now building, 
which is to accomplish her trips between this city 
and Albany in the short space of six hours, are so 
well satisfied of the entire practicability of their pro- 
ject, that they have already laid the keel of another 
boat of the same description. 


The friends of Mr. Cooper, the novelist, intend 
to give him a suitable welcome home, and a public 
dianer has been suggested. 


A ‘battle royal” recently took place between the 
proprietors of one of our hebdomadals and his quon- 
dam editor, in which it seems the former, as the 
pugilists say, was ** considerably worsted.” 


It is thought that the Kembles have realized up- 
wards of eighty thousand dollars by their various en- 
gagements in the United States. 


The fashionables are all in town, actively employ- 
ed in arrangements for the ensuing winter. Nume- 
rous parties, balls, fetes and soirees are already in 
contemplation. A season of unexampled splendour 
is expected, 


The polite circles are about losing one of their 
brightest ornaments in the person of a young belle 
celebrated for her great personal beauty and accom- 
plishments, who has signified her intention of visit- 
ing Europe immediately after her marriage, which, 
we understand, is on the eve of being solemnized. 

The following passage is extracted from a letter 


written in London, to a gentleman in this city, and 
received by the last arrivals: —‘*Edward Lytton Bul- 


was shipped for Philadelphia. 


wer has resigned his superintendence of the New 


** We are informed that ordershave been sent to | Monthly Magazine, on account of his health, and in 
New York for a true account of the state and nume | order to have an opportunity of visiting the United 
ber of manufactures in that Province, withthe an- ¢States) He is warmly attached to America and 


nual produce, and what persons have been employed 
therein during the last seven years. 


The subject of creating Bishops in America will 
be speedily resumed, 

‘*On Tuesday, four crape-gauze manufacturers 
were engaged for New York. [what a change since 
1765!) 

Lord Mansfield, as Speaker, and Earl Gower and 
Marchmont, among other bills, signed that laying a 
stamp duty in the British colonies in America. 

On Saturday despatches were sent off to Governor 
Cadwallader Colden, of New York, for further res- 
trictions to the exportation of iron ordnance to the 
French and Spanish West India settlements. ” 


Letters from North America are filled with mel- 
ancholy accounts of universal poverty, occasioned 
by the restrictions upon their Commarse with the 
French and Spanish settlements. 


Yesterday, the Bank of England agreed to loan 
the Government 1,5000,000/. at 3 per cent. 


‘‘ From the accounts from abroad, and the state 
of things, the politicians begin to talk as ifa rupture 
must inevitably take place somewhere: [Those po- 
liticians must have squinted towards the American 
colonies. 

‘Lieut. Stephen Kemble, of 15th Regt. is ap- 
pointed Captain of the 60th, or Royal American re- 
giment, in the room of Captain Gordon, who resigns; 
and Perkins, son of Dr. Magra, of New York, is 
appointed to precede Mr. Kemble. [Mr. Kemble 
died a few years since in New Jersey. | 


** Letters from Madrid say, that orders have been 


Amerieans.”” We shall be glad to see him. 
M. Y. Mirror. 


A FRESH SUPLPY OF CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is an auger-hole, when made too deep, like 
aman inthe water? Because it is over-dcard. 

Why isa nocturnal running-match like the reput- 
ed posterity of Ham? Because it is a dark-race. 

Why is a fisherman, with only a Jean flounder, like 
a disappointed office-seeker? Beeause he has not 

ta fat plaice. 

Why isa deliverance from an uawelcome intruder 
like a well execdted hornpipe on horseback? Be- 
cause it is a good rid dance. 

Why is an ignorant legislator (if any such there 
be!) who is about to follow an able speaker in de- 
bate, like a sick man on the recovery? Because he 
is rising to convey less sense—(convalescence. ) 

Why is this question like martial music in the 
rear ofa religious female, who leads three-eighths 
ofacompany? Becanse itis a co-nun-drum, 

What term in ethics doesa child use in directing 
his mother’s attention to a strange spaniel? A dog- 
ma—(adog, ma!) 

Why is the Adriatic, compared with the Medi- 
terranean, like the legal temporay occupant of an- 
other man’s tenement? Because it isa /ess sea (les- 
see. 

Why is the uce of an olive like the foolsh 
whim ofa boy? Because it is pure oil—(puerile. ) 

Why is a bellowsmaker like a cripple descending 
a staircase? Becausehe derives his principal sup- 


| port from the bellows trade—(ballustrade. ) 


GLEANINGS FROM THE GERMAN. 

JUPITER AND THE SHEEP. The sheep went to 
Jupiter, complaining that it had to suffer more than 
all the other animals, and praying him to diminish 
its misery. The king of heaven appeared to be will- 
ing, and said, ‘I well perceive, my humble creature, 
I have created thee too defenceless. Now choose 
how I shall best correct this mistake. Shall Larm 
thy mouth with formidable teeth, and thy feet with 
sharp claws?? 

‘Oh, no,’ said the sheep, ‘I wish to have nothing 
in common with the voracious animals.’ 

‘Or, continued Jupiter, ‘ shall 1 put poison on thy 
tongue?’ 

‘Alas,’ was the reply, ‘is not the poisinous serpent 
therefore so much detested!’ 

‘Well, what shall [then do? I will put horns on 
thy head and give strength unto thy neck.’ 

‘Not that either, kind father; I easily might be- 
come as malicious as the goat.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Jove, ‘thou must have power 
to hurt, if thou wishest to prevent others from doing 
so to thee.’ 

‘Must I, indeed?’ sighed the sheep. ‘O, then, my 
good father, let me remain as I am; for to be possess- 
ed of the power to do evil, and to know it, might 
easily arouse the wish to do it, and it isbetter to suf- 
fer than to do wrong.’ 

Jupiter blest the pious sheep, and from that hour 
ceased “to complain. 


SELECT POETRY: 


From the New England Magazine. 


ON A BROKEN VASE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY, 
Chink!—Chink!—so there thou art, 

Broken upon the sidewalk, crystal, Vase! 
In brilliant fragments. °Tis a pity,sure, 
That aught 80 beautiful, were slightly held. 
Thus at the open casement,—and I fain 
With woman's prying augury, would divine 
Thy history. 


Wert thou a lover's gift? 
Or parting present to some fair young bride, 
Who ’mid her wedding-costume, nicely packed 
Thee in soft cotton, *gainst the jarring wheel? 
And when exalted in her new abode 
On parlour mantel gemmed with breathing flowers, 
Fixed not her eye in reverie on thy form, 
While thought roved fondly to her (athei's house, 


And her young fair-haired sisters ? 


But what hand 
Of careless servant, or of petted child, 
Or luckless friend, snch mournful ruin wrought? 
Methinks I see their brow with sadness pale, 
As measuring thy value with their purse, 
They shrink from restitution. 


‘Tis in vain! 
Ye may not join these fragments; or cement 
Their rugged chasms. 


But yet there’s many a crush 
Of costlier things for which the hand of earth 
Can boast no medication. He, who hangs 
His ali of happiness on Beauty's smile, 
And in that strong illusion, treads o’er thorns 
Unconsciously, and climbs the rocky steep 
Impervious to fatigue, hath sometimes seen 
The dying dolphin’s brightness at his feet, 
And found it was the bubble of his hope, 
Disparting like the rainbow. 


Hewhoruns 
Ambition’s race, and on his compeers, treads 
With fevered eagerness to grasp the goal, 
May find the gilded prize, like waxen tey, 
Melt in the passion-struggle. 


He who toils 
Each lonely midnight o'er his waning lamp; 
And on the anvil beats the gold of thought, 
Till his brains dazzle, and his eye turnsdim, 
Then spreads it with a flish of proud delight 
To the cold-bosomed public,—oft perceives 
Each to his farm and merchandize speed on, 
Regardless of his wisdom,— or doth hear 
The giant hammer of harsh criticism 
Grinding his ore to powder,—finer far 
Than the strewn sand of Cougo’s yellow stream. 
—Yea,—'mid time’s passing pilgrims, Many a one 
Of some long-sought possession newly proud, 
Doth, like the Patriarch, vainly joy to find 
His seven years toil for Rachael, blest at last,— 
But when the hour of keen inquiry comes, 
Behold,— tis Leah. 


So,— farewell poor Vase! 
] thank thee for this lesson from thy dust, 
So meekly warning the fond heart, to seek 
Some bliss that may not break,—some treasure—hoard, 
Above the wrecking ministry of earth. 


From the Token and Atlantic Souvenir for I&34. 
WHY DON’T HE COME? 
BY H. F. GOULD. 
The ship has anchor'd in the bay! 
They’ve dropped her weary wings, and some 


Have mann’d the boats and come away; 
But where is he ? why don’t he come ? 


Among the throng, with busy feet, 
My eye seeks him it cannot find; 
While others haste their friends to greet, 


| Why, why is he so long behind ? 


Because he bade me dry my cheek . 
I dried it, when he went from us— : 


I smiled with lips tat could not speak ; 
And now, bow cat. he linger thus ? 


I've felt a brother's paning kiss, 
Each moment since he turned from me, 

To lose It only is the bliss 
Of meeting him—where can he be 7 


I've reared the rose he bade me rear— 
I've learned the song he made me learts, 
And nursed the bird, that he mgat hear 


Us sing to him, at his return. ¢ 
I’ve braided many a lovely flower, # 
His dear, dear picture to inwreathe, , 
While doating fancy, hour by hour, J 
Has made it smile and seen it breathe. ww 


1 wonder if the flight of time, 

Has made the likeness now, antrae ; 
And if the sea or foreign clime, 

Has touched him with a darker hue. 


For |] have watch'd until the sun 
Has made my longing vision dim, 
But cannot catch a glimpse of one 
Among the crowd that looks like bint. 


Hew slow the heavy moments waste, 
While thus he stays! where, where is he ? 

My heart leaps forth—haste, brother! haste! 
It leaps to meet and welcome thee! 


Thou lovely one!the mournful tale, 
That tells why he comes not, will make 

Thy heart to bleed, thy cheek look pale! 
Death finds no tie too strong to break ! 


mi.’ 


* The bird will wait his master long, 
And ask his morning gift in vain ; 
Ye both must now forget the song 
Of joy, for sorrow’s plaintive strain. 


* The face whose shade thy tender hand 
Has wreathed with flowers, is changed! but sea, 
Nor sun, nor air of foreign land 
Has wrought the change, for where is he? 


* Where ? ah! the solemn deep, that took 
His form, as with their sad farewell 
His brethern gave the last, last look, 
And lower'd him down—that deep must tell! 


‘ But ocean cannot tell the whole—- 
The part that death can never chill, 

Nor floods dissolve—the living soul, 
Is happy, bright, and blooming still. 


‘ And nobler songs than ec’er can sound 
From mortal voices, greet his ear; 
Where sweeter, fairer flowers are found 

Than all he left to wither here. 


‘ This, this is why he does not come, 
Whom thy fond eye has sought so long! 

Wait till thy days have fill'd their sum; 
Then find him in an angel throng!’ 


MARRIED. 
On Tuesday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. William 
Whelan, Mr. EUGENE CUMMISKEY, of this city, to 
Miss ACHSAH COOK, of New Jersey. 


On the 23d instant, by Alderman Bartram, Mr. ISAAC! ~ 


DIXON, of New Castle county, State of Delaware, to Miss 
ELIZABETH WEBB, of Chester county, Pa. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 19th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Shane, Mr. GEORGE W. BARNS, Esq. of Phi- 
ladeiphia, to Miss MARIA FRANCIS, of the former piace 

On Tuesday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Living- 
ston, PHILIP PELTZ, Esq. of Philadelphia county, v" 
Mrs. ELIZAETH SCHRELNER, of this city. 

On the evening of the 15th mstant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. JOSEPH BRGOKE, tc Miss ANN GREEN: 
LEAF, both of the Northern Liberties. ' 

On Thursday evening, 20thinst. by the Rev Mc. Hughes, 
Mr. FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, to Miss ANN ELIZA 
PREISTMAN, both of this city. 

On Tuesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr 


THOMAS BOYLE, to Miss MARY ANN WARD, bots 
of this city. 

In Philadelphia, on Thursday morning, 19th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Pittman, Mr GRANVILLE HUGHES, of Balt: 
more, to Miss SUSAN WORTHINGTON, daughter of the 7 
late Nicholas Merryman, Esq. of Baltimore county, Md. 7 

On the evening of the I7th inst. by the Rev. William 
Latta, ISAAC Z. COFFMAN, M.D to Miss ELIZA 4. 
daughter of Mr James Whitaker, both of Chester county. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Wim. Cooper, Mr. WY. 
to Miss REBECCA MILEMAN, all o! 
this city. 

On Monday, by the Rev. !Thos. G. Allen, Mr. JAMES 
ORME, to Mrs. ANN HARRISS. 

On the Qist inst. by the Rev. William Cooper, Mr. AN: 
DER GRAVEL, to Miss MARIA HICKMAN, all o — 
Soutliwark. 

In Lancaster, on Tuesday evening, 17th instant, by the 
Rev Mr. Bowman, HENRY K. CAMPBELL, Esa. of this 


city, to Miss SIDNEY, daughter of the iate Col. Joseyt| 


oyd, of the former place. 

DIED. 

On Thursday evening, 19th inst. in the 76th year of he! i 

age, Mrs. REBECCA LEAMING, relict of the late Thor 7 
Leaming, Esq. 

Athis residence, near Urbanora, Ohio, on Friday, 6t) 
inst, ot bilious fever, ANDREW WAY, Esq. late of th’ 
city of Washington. 

On the 20th ult. at St. Genevieve, (Mo.) after an ilines 
of six hours, of malignant cholera, JANE, wife of Docte!/ 
Benjamin Shaw, late of this city. 

On the 11th instant, at Frankford. GEO. M. KINZEY, 
Student of Medicine. 

At New Orleans on the 4th inst. of yellow fever, M’. 
ALFRED STURGES. of Delaware vounty, Pa. aged abou!) 
25 years; Mr. ABRAHAM DUNCAN, aged 23 years, a 1 
tive of Harrisburg, Pa ; the Right Rev. LEON DE NECK: 


ERE, Roman Catholic Bishop of Louisiana. i 
On the 2ist inst. of small-pox, SAMUEL STONEMA| 
son of Daniel Remick, aged 2 years, ? 


On Sunday morning, 2Ist inst. Mr. JAMES FEE. 

On Sunday morning, 2lst inst. after a lingering illness 
Mr. JOHN REAK. 

On Sunday morning, at the house of his son-in law 
Isaac Alloway, Mr. DIOCLESIAN KING, of Mout! 
Holly, N. J. ; 

On Monday morning, in the 7:h year of her age, HEN)” 
RIETTA, daughter of Mr. Tage. 

On Sunday, 22d inst. in the 19th year of his age, JACO! 
ALFRED HESTER, son of Conrad and Maria Hester. 
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